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EDITORIAL 


A FAIR TRIAL 


By JOHN EVERARD DE MEYER 


regarding the merits of a certain phase of the project plan. One had 

adapted it with marked success, while the other, judging from his state- 
ment, had tried the plan with equally marked failure. Each believed he had 
given the idea a fair trial and the results were very different. The discussion 
disclosed the facts that one had taken an idea which appealed to him as being 
sound and adapted it to his own particular classroom needs and the result was 
highly satisfactory. The other had attempted to take a plan and place it in 
operation without modifications, under conditions very different from those in 
which he had seen it worked. The result was far from satisfactory. 


| RECENTLY listened to a discussion between two school executives 


The second man invited failure. No theory can be successfully put into 
operation without careful attention to the peculiar conditions under which it is 
tooperate. Lifeisnot assimpleasthat. If it were, a few far-sighted educators 
could solve all our problems. No two situations are exactly alike, and our 
success is in direct proportion to our ability to adapt any theory to our own 
particular needs. It calls for sound judgment and careful weighing of all the 
factors that can in any way affect the results. 


Doubtless the greatest problem any of us face is the adjustment of our ideals 
and theories to everyday life. We cannot make over society to fit our ideas; 
we must take it as we find it and adjust our thought to fit the situation in which 
we live. This is especially true in education. The power of good teaching is 
that of adjustment. The real executive is the man who sees the parts of the 
plan that can be applied to his particular needs and makes such modifications as 
may be necessary to allow a reasonable chance of success. The history of 
education and of business is full of examples of men and women who were able 
to make such adjustment. It also records many who have failed because of 
lack of this ability. 


Attempting to adjust our pupils to any plan is dangerous, but modifying 
the plan to meet the needs of boys and girls is to achieve success. 
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Song before Spring 
By BARBARA YOUNG 


I said, I will write it today. 

I will write that winter is over, 
Winter is done. 

I will say that high up in the hills 
Streams ripple and run, 

And the roots are astir, and the sap. 
And I hear the soft breath of a tree, 
And I hear the green whisper of moss, 
And the wings of a bird. 


I said, I will write it today. 

I will call it “Song before Spring.” 

I will tell of faint clouds 

As bright and as dim as a dream, 
Of the willow wands, amber in mist, 


Of the first little snowy-white lambs; 
And of rain in the night, 

A soft rain, as gentle as tears, 

And a blade of young grass, and a bud, 
A crocus! 


I said, I will tell 

Of the laughter of children— 

And then 

I remembered a seam to be stitched 
In a gay little frivolous frock, 

A ruffle to set, and a sleeve, 

She wanted to wear it tonight. 


And the poem curled up in my heart 
Like the tight little frond of a fern, 
Not a word of it written at all. 

And the needle and thimble and I 
Said, What does it matter today? 

It will surely come out before spring! 
And the frock is the loveliest thing! 


—The New York Times 
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Charting Childhood 


By H. Director, Ann HELEN C. Murpuy, Preschool Department, 


edge cannot begin with the age 
of six or even five, but must cover 
the whole period of child life from 
earliest infancy. Many of the 
most important norms in devel- 
opment have already passed at 
the age of five. We of Detroit 
Teachers College wanted a clinic 
to afford the opportunity of 
studying the important years 
from three to four. With our 
clinic we can now study in the 
various schools on our campus 
development from the age of 
three to twenty-two; that is, 
through the preschool, kinder- 
garten, elementary and _inter- 
mediate grade, the high school 
and four years of Teachers Col- 
lege. 

We had further aims. We 
wished the opportunity afford- 
ed by the clinic to demonstrate 
what could be done by working 
in co-operation with a small 
group of mothers in the actual 
training of their children at an 
early age. We wished to have 
a place where mothers, high 
school girls studying home-mak- 
ing and the girl in Teachers Col- 
lege preparing to teach, could 
observe the work and play of 
very little children under what 
we try to make ideal conditions. 
We wished to organize for De- 
troit a center for the study of 
child development and child 
training. 

Our school was started in 
September, 1926, in a room 
of the Roosevelt Elementary 
School. Besides the large play 
room we have two small rooms. 
Oneis used as the teachers’ office 
and cloak room and the other 
as a toilet and wash room. 


EFORE we can have a science of teaching, 
)} we must have an accurate knowledge of 
—%;;| the laws of child development, particularly 

| the nature and development of the various 
¥! aspects of learning capacity. 


Detroit Teachers College 


This knowl- 


THE NEWCOMER ON THE 
COLLEGE CAMPUS 


Courtesy, Detroit Teachers College 


We are endeavoring to present 
to the readers of AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD the most notable of the nurs- 
ery school movements, particularly 
as they represent common aims and 
principles of administration that 
are basic. 

The Detroit Teachers College has 
made a scientific start in education 
which, beginning with preschool 
nurture, will follow childhood and 
youth to a more perfect maturity. 
This description is not only inter- 
esting but adaptable to almost any 
normal school. 


The enrollment was limited to twenty. 
ers in the neighborhood of the Roosevelt School 
learned that we wereito start a school and forty 
applied for permission to send their children. 
The names of the children were listed in the 


Moth- 


principal’s office and we took 
the first twenty names of thelist. 
Our children were therefore an 
unselected group. As vacancies 
appeared later, we filled them 
by taking the next child on the 
waiting list. It was at once evi- 
dent that there is a great need, 
at least a great demand, for such 
a school. 

Our daily program is only 
suggestive, itis never rigidly car- 
ried out. 


8:15- 8:30 Examination by 
nurse. 
8:30—-10:00 Outdoor or indoor 
play. 
10:10-10:15 Bathroom—wash 
hands, set table for 
orange juice. 
10:15—-10:30 Stories—poetry. 
10:30-10:45 Orange juice 
served. 
10:45-11:00 Rest. 
11:00-11:20 Music apprecia- 
tion. 
Meeting—topies of the day. 


The children are brought to 
school by one of their parents 
or an older brother or sister. 
When they arrive they remove 
their outdoor wraps and hang 
themup properly, fastening their 
rubbers together with clothes- 
pins labeled with their names. 
They then go immediately to 
the nurse for examination. The 
nurse’s word is final as to their 
state of health. I=fachild hasa 
“eold’’ or showssymptomsofany 
other infection, the parents take 
him back home. This seldom 
happens because the parent 
usually knows whether the child 
is able to go to school. 


After the nurse’s examina- 
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6 AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


ART TRAINING FOR THE FOUR-YEAR-OLD IS POSSIBLE 


Courtesy, Detroit Teachers College 


tion, there follows a period of free play about an 
hour and a half in length. 

If the weather is suitable the play is outside; 
otherwise it is in the large play room. The chil- 
dren play whatever they wish; with the slide, 
climb the jungle gym, play with the sand, with the 
small blocks or with the large hollow blocks, ride 
on some one of the numerous vehicles—velocipede, 
tricycle, wagon or kiddie car. There are many 
dolls of different kinds and sizes and doll buggies 
and doll beds. These are always popular. The 
children are taught to take ‘‘turns’”’ with favored 
implements and at favored activities. An atmos- 
phere of happiness and joyousness is striven for. 

At about ten o’clock the children put away the 
material and apparatus. Next they wash their 
hands and get ready for the orange juice. Some 
of the children set the table and carry the orange 
juice. While this is being done the children who 
are not helping are encouraged to look at picture 
books, and sometimes the teacher tells 
or reads a story or poem. All children 
sit at the table and talk quietly among 
themselves with their hands in their 
laps. One child serves each of the 
other children with a plate, paper nap- 
kin and a cup with a tablespoonful of 
orange juice. The chief purpose of the 
orange juice is to afford an opportunity 
to develop habits of grace, courtesy and 
pleasant conversation during meals. 

After the orange juice period, each 
child picks up his own cup, plate and 
napkin and carries them to the kitchen, 
where he washes his plateandcup. Next 
the shades are drawn down and the chil- 
dren rest, while lullabies are played on 
the victrola. Here consideration for 
others is stressed. The children listen 
to the music and keep quiet. This rest 
period as well as the orange juice period 


is chiefly valuable as a socializing in- 
fluence. 

After the rest comes a period some- 
times devoted to music and rhythm and 
sometimes to talking about what is up- 
permost in the children’s minds. They 
tell of interesting happenings at home 
and on the way to school, a new baby, a 
new auto, a steam shovel digging in a 
near-by lot. They learn to talk cor- 
rectly before others, to listen and ac- 
quire self-confidence. 

Music like poetry must suit a mood or 
be offered to induce a mood. The chil- 
dren always listen to their lullabies 
while resting. In the group meetings 
which occur after the rest interval the 
teacher frequently plays ‘‘Sleep, Baby 
Sleep” on the victrola while the children 
rock imaginary babies to sleep. The lullabies are 
invariably recognized as ‘‘music to rock the babies 
to sleep.” 

A march was early recognized, and by the 
month of May all but three or four children could 
distinguish between a march, skip and_high- 
stepping horses, and could execute them. When 
children are not restless this music appreciation 
period lasts for an interval of fifteen minutes, and 
is interspersed with original stories or current 
events for variety. 

Perhaps the most general objectives in music 
to be formulated for children of this age are: 


1. To create an interest in listening to music. 

2. To create a desire to sing. 

3. To develop music ability through practice. 
4. To give the children pleasure through music. 


One of the greatest sources of pleasures is to be 
found in books. Our aim here was to see what 


BUILDING WITH LARGE HOLLOW BLOCKS GIVES MUSCLE 


CO-ORDINATION 


Courtesy, Detroit Teachers College 
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could be done with three and four year 
old children toward developinga love for 
what books have to give. We have in 
the preschool a large supply of home- 
made picture books. They consist of 
pictures cut from magazines and pasted 
on paper and bound upasabook. Dur- 
ing the year there were several periods 
of great interest in Mother Goose. The 
children were usually stimulated to re- 
peat rhymes individually, especially 
when hearing another child tell of one 
learnedathome. During thestory hour 
individuals would handle the Mother 
Goose Book and call for favorite selec- 
tions to be read. 

A. A. Milne’s “When We Were 
Very Young” seemed even more popular than 
Mother Goose. The children were especially at- 
tracted to the poems: 

“Happiness,” ‘Puppy and I,” “The Four 
Friends,” “Brownie,” “Disobedience,” ‘“At the 
Zoo,” ‘‘Missing,”’ ‘“Happily.”’ 

Children have a definite feeling for poetry at 
this age. This has been proved by the fact that 
they have gone home and repeated phrases of 
poetry read to them at school. Mothers have 
come and asked for the reference so that they 
could help the child to place the rhyme correctly. 

The stories most called for were: ‘‘The Three 
Bears,” ‘‘The Little Engine That Could,” ‘‘The 
Gingerbread Man,” “‘The Tale of Peter Rabbit,”’ 
“Little Black Sambo,” “The Little Red Hen.” 

The most successful results in story-telling, 
especially for the longer stories, were gained when 
not more than five children of the same age-level 
were gathered around the story-teller, who held 
a book which they could handle later themselves, 
and showed pictures of the story as she progressed. 


WHENEVER POSSIBLE THE NURSERY GROUP TAKES TO THE OPEN 


Courtesy, Detroit Teachers College 


DEVELOPING A LOVE FOR BOOKS 


Courtesy, Detroit Teachers College 


Our aim in picture study was to discover the 
possibilities in art for very young children. Chil- 
dren like to look at the pictures in books and 
magazines. We tried to learn what kind of pic- 
tures they like best and what could be done toward 
developing or directing the appreciation of pic- 
tures. 

We can do little more here than report our 
method. We would put a picture on an easel in a 
prominent place in the room and say nothing 
about it. When children noticed the picture an 
attendant would be near by and listen for com- 
ments which would be noted. The object of this 
procedure was to get original, spontaneous reac- 
tions. After two or three days we called the 
children singly to the picture and asked questions 
and made suggestions to see what the child could be 
led to see in the picture. Children must be trained 
to get joy out of pictures just as they must be trained 
to get pleasure out of books, music and nature. 

The pictures used in these studies were the 
following: “The End of the Day,” “Motherly 
Meditations,’ ‘‘Feed- 
ing Her Birds,” ‘‘Can’t 
You Talk?” ‘Saved,’ 
“TheShepherd.” These 
were appreciated. 

The second method 
was in the use of picture 
books. These books 
were made for us by 
the students in the Art 
Department of Detroit 
Teachers College. The 
pictures in the books 
were of many different 
kinds, selected from 
magazines and cata- 
logues, and pasted in 
a book about a foot 
square made of heavy 
wrapping paper. The 
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pictures were of animals, fruit, food, flowers, out- 
door scenes, pretty houses, gardens. The chil- 
dren would sit at their little library tables and 
find much pleasure looking through the books. 
Our purpose was through these experiments to 
discover what kind of pictures are most delightful 
to young children, and then provide an abundant 
supply of such pictures for them to look at, not for 
any ultimate end but for present pleasure. 

Of our large -pictures, the children like best 
“Can’t You Talk?” They usually do not care 
much for uncolored pictures, preferring much 
color. In the books, they like best pictures 
closest to their own experience, particularly those 
of good things to eat and of animals. They 
appreciate humor if the humor represents situa- 
tions they have witnessed. We hope in the near 
future to be able to make a list of all pictures 
most suitable for children. The list, of course, 
will be based on the children’s reactions. 

Although all the “work” of the preschool might 
probably be called play, we wish to discuss more 
specifically the play activities of the children, 
taking the term in the narrower sense. One of the 
greatest social needs of today is that parents and 
teachers become experts in the _ psychology, 
physiology and sociology of play, so that from 
earliest infancy a child’s daily activities may be so 
guided and manipulated as to lead to proper and 
adequate knowledge, to formation of the right 
personal habits, to perfect health and a well- 
developed body. 

The major part of what we should try to do 
for very young children is provide proper material 
and full opportunity for desirable play. We 
need to give thought to the child’s play. We 
need to plan for it. It will not take care of itself. 

With these principles in mind, our chief con- 
cern in our preschool has been to make proper 
provision for play. As the morning passes the 
children do many things. One group uses the 
large hollow blocks; they build a house and play 
in it a while. Another group plays at the sand 
table, another at the slide, another looks at pic- 
tures at the library table. Some of the children 
play with the dolls and doll carriages, other with 
wagons, tricycles and kiddie ears, and still others 
climb on the jungle gym. There is constant 
change and shifting, children passing from one 
group to another, and from one activity to 
another. Always there is supervision, always 
there is training in duties and rights. Socializa- 
tion and habit formation go constantly on. And 
through it all, the children are happy. 

It is safe to predict that one of the great educa- 
tional developments of the future will be in what 
we do for children’s play in the nursery period. 
In our great cities there must be a proper place 
for group play under expert supervision for every 


child. Within reasonable distance from every 
child’s home there must be a place for play, even 
if no more than an open shed, and there must be 
at hand an expert supervisor rich in the knowledge 
of a child’s needs. 

In addition, every mother must be trained for 
her job as a mother, and she must co-operate in 
the proper rearing of her children. 

No clinic such as ours is constructively helpful 
without a close contact with the home. 

Through the Detroit Department of Health we 
were able to give each child a complete and 
thorough physical and medical examination and 
offer the mothers proper advice concerning the 
health and growth of their children. We are 
fortunate in being allowed a nurse who is present 
every morning. The mothers are instructed not 
to bring their children suffering from any illness, 
infectious or contagious. 

After the preliminary examinations were over a 
physician met all the mothers in conference and 
explained his findings and their significance. 
As a result of this careful oversight no contagious 
or infectious disease has developed in our pre- 
school room. 

Through the generosity of the Northwestern 
Woman’s Club we were able to establish a library 
on child training. Our object was to have books 
that throw any light on the problem of rearing 
and training children. While our list is not 
entirely complete it is nearly so, and we expect 
soon to have a copy of every book of any con- 
sequence in the field of child training or child 
nature. We expect also to have at least two 
copies of each book, one of which will always be in 
the library. 

The books are catologued by author and title. 
We have also made a fairly complete subject 
catalogue so that we can instantly refer a mother 
to the literature on any subject in which she is 
interested or in regard to which she has a problem 
to solve. The books have proved valuable to 
the mothers beyond our expectation. Our plans 
for the future are to invite all mothers in the 
college district to make use of the library in 
solving their problems of training children. We 
hope to be able to set aside definite periods when 
we can give assistance to mothers in the proper 
use of the books. 

During the yearaseries of conferences was held 
with the parents of the clinic children. For the 
mothers of the clinic children to give us their full 
co-operation it was necessary for them to know 
what science has to tell us concerning child 
nature, the laws of development and the laws of 
learning. We therefore gave the mothers a 
systematic series of lectures on child nature and 
child training. In addition to the formal lectures 
we took up with each mother her own individual 


(Continued on page 56) 
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FINDING THE RESULTS OF EARLY TRANSPLANTING 


Independent Schoo! District, Number 27, Hibbing, Minnesota 


Common Ground to All 


By R. P. Steeves, M.A., ANNIE G. Harvey, D. B. 


garden? 


«~} and the depend- 
ence of animal life upon 
plants and of these latter 
upon soil conditions. In- 
dividual effort is directed, 
character training results, 
and the whole field of 
education is enriched by 
a fund of information 
obtained first-hand. The 
school garden can be 
made to occupy an 
important place in the 
teaching of the regular 
schoolroom subjects. 
Children are interested in 
life, in living things which 
make an appeal to them 
through the senses. We 
may teach the child 
a realization of the need 
for solving arithmetical 
questions, how to use 


language with clearness and accuracy, to prop- 
erly spell words used in the garden work, to be 
able to make correct drawings and to learn the geo- 
graphical and historical features of his native place. 


HAT vital things do children learn in a 
MAY; It is difficult to enumerate them; 
Areli| the succession of seasons, the adaptation 
Noe | of supply to need, the influence of climate, 


We all believe in the good a child receives 
from a garden, but how shall we conduct 
co-operative gardening for the greatest 
measure of success? For more than a 
year AMERICAN CHILDHOOD has been in 
correspondence with leaders in this work, 
urith the result that we cover in this article 
many different phases of garden develop- 
ment. .. 

Professor Steeves directs agricultural 
education in New Brunswick, Canada. 
Miss Harvey tells what can be done in 
color in a California school yard. Under 
the most discouraging city school conditions 
Miss Walker inspires a love of flowers. 
Miss Dolbear’s classes are saving a forest. 
Mr. Smith writes from authority as an 
officer of the National School Garden 
Association. 


WALKER, KATHERINE E. M. T. SmitH 


Through his contact with outdoors as he plants 
and cultivates, many problems in mathematics 
arise from those of the simplest, fundamental 
nature to intricate questions of commercial tran- 


sactions. How can one 
better learn the principles 
and applications of 
measurements than by 
actually making the 
measurements of land in 
the open? What better 
way of learning language 
than by making a set of 
books that represent the 
work of a season in a 
school garden or home 
plot? We talk best, most 
naturally, about what we 
know, what interests us. 
Nature study exercises, 
through the school gar- 
den, supply the _ best 
avenues for personal 
knowledge through the 
child’s observation. By 
studying the child’s lan- 
guage descriptive of his 


own plot of land, the teacher is able to demon- 
strate successfully the fundamental rules of com- 
position and their application in his everyday life. 

The school garden furnishes a link between the 
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home and the school in that it makes use of ahome borders for the purpose of training children to 


occupation for an educative purpose. The school 
grounds indicate the peak of educational 
appreciation in the district; the school is 
common ground to all. If the school grounds are 
dilapidated and neglected, the tone of the neigh- 
borhood may naturally be expected to be sluggish 
and downward in tendency. Many of our school 
grounds, which before a garden was planted were 
unfenced, now are neatly enclosed by woven wire. 
The best country district is the one where the 
teacher unites with the pupils and the parents in 
regular efforts to make a real center of attraction, 
and the school grounds a local beauty spot. 
Nature study exercises in the open air are the 
complement of indoor mental training. They 
are interwoven with reading, language, spelling, 
writing, arithmetic, history and geography, giving 
new energy and purpose to school life. Thus 
interest will develop as the child passes along 
through the grades and thus, too, he may be 
encouraged to remain longer in school, securing 


DAFFODILS TRIUMPH OVER NEW YORK ASPHALT 


a broader, cultural education and more practical 
withal, because it is being obtained in terms of 
his daily life and environment. 

These aims form the background of Canadian 
garden work. The special objective of a local 
school garden may be described as follows: First: 
The garden should contain from year to year a 
few well planted and well conducted experiments 
and demonstrations in fruit, vegetables, or field 
crops of interest and value to the whole neigh- 
borhood. This part of the garden will consti- 
tute a small “experimental farm” for every 
school section, full of valuable lessons in agricul- 
ture. 

In it the older pupils of the school, while being 
trained to “do something in order that they 
may learn something,” will be trained also to 
co-operate for public service. The things they 
do will be for the benefit of all. 

Second: The garden, i.e., the school grounds, 
should contain neat grass plots, flower beds and 


care for tidy surroundings, to raise flowers and 


THE CHILDREN OF A TYPICAL AMERICAN TOWN 
RESTORE THEIR WOODLAND 


also to make the school premises attractive as the 
local ‘‘beauty spot.” 

The space devoted to flower-growing can hardly 
be specified, as it will be best to plant the flowers 
in beds or borders along the walks, around the 
experimental plots, or about the schoolhouse and 
fences. In a school of twenty-five pupils, how- 
ever, an area equal to at least one square rod 
should be given to flowers. For the smaller 
pupils, in either home or school garden work, 
small plots containing easily grown flowers or 
vegetables or both may well be encouraged. For 
the older pupils there are advantages in having 
the work done under conditions similar to those 
they will meet in actual life. 

The garden work should be planned to develop 
a consistent and progressive series of studies from 
year to year, and not allowed to become a matter 
of aimless repetition; pupils should advance 
into more difficult work just as they do in arith- 
metic or other school studies. The interest 
of the locality should be considered in selecting 


THE RURAL NORMAL COLLEGE, NOVA SCOTIA, 
HAS A DEMONSTRATION GARDEN 
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to 
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suggested the idea of beautifying the 
school grounds. Plans were made to suit 
conditions and the work began. All the 
boys in the school were soon busy pre- 
paring the barren ground with pick and 
shovel and persistent raking until clods, 
weeds and roots disappeared, finally en- 
riching the earth with fertilizer. The 
garden extends the full length of the 
building which is in the shape of the letter 
L, and measures some six hundred feet 
in length. It is divided into separate 
gardens, one for each room, each forty 
dl feet in length. 
THE KIRK ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, FRESNO, CALIFORNIA, Each room has a twelve-foot solid 
PREPARES THE GROUND brick wall space of ante-room and the 
. remainder of the space is taken up with 
the work. Teachers should leave records of the windows. The individual gardens each have a 


the work they have carried out for the guidance of semicircle of cannas planted in the center near the 
their successors, and as a permanent history 
dly of the teaching of agriculture in the school 
vers section. 
the Conditions vary so greatly throughout the 
and country so far as space, climate, and soil are 
nw concerned that only through a flying vision 
rod of the school map from north to south, and 
ler from east to west, can we decide as to our 
ork, own garden development. 
or A comparatively large school located in 
For the southern part of the progressive city of 
ring Fresno, California, experimented this winter 
108e with late gardening. The project embodied 


an orderly display of co-operation, discipline 
and love of the artistic. It was brought to 


; . THE CHILDREN’S GREENHOUSE TAKES ITS PLACE AMONG 
a realization under the efficient team work SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
of the fifteen teachers of the school, Independent Schoo! District, Number 27, Hibbing, Minnesota 


through the suggestion and direction of Mr. 
O. W. Bardarson, principal of the Kirk School. wall, so that in time the bare brick wall will be 

A meeting was called by the principal and he hidden. There is a row of geraniums beneath 
the window space. The beds were made 
twelve feet_in width and the outer edge is 
finished with a row of iris. The space re- 
maining between the cannas and geraniums 
near the wall, and the iris on the outer 
edge, is planted with various flowers, such as 
petunias, California poppies, verbenas and 
clove pinks. On these same grounds is a 
vegetable garden ten feet wide and four hun- 
dred feet long, in which are planted lettuce, 
turnips, radishes, peas and onions. This 
garden, also planted in individual sections, 
has a fence along one side, in front of which 
is a continuous row of sweet peas four 
hundred feet in length. 

A crowded public school, its playground 
paved with asphalt and the sun struggling 
to shine between high brick walls, is a 

barren ground for school gardening. But 
A ONE-ROOM SCHOOL IN NOVA SCOTIA DECIDES TO 


PLANT A GARDEN even these obstacles are surmounted at 
(Continued on page 57) 
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Teaching Health Habits 
in the Primary Grades 


By V. Litu1an ANpDERSON, State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minnesota 


iE should interest children sufficiently in 
| the study of foods so that they will want to 

) associate what they learn with hygiene 
in the forming of better health habits. 

e} Every child of the first three primary 
years js still in that period of development when 
he is learning through his senses. School activi- 
ties and teaching which place emphasis upon 
foods, their growth, harvesting, transportation 
and everyday values find the children eagerly 
attentive. Pictures, posters, charts, experiments, 
exhibits, excursions, lantern slides, playing grocery 
and baker, conducting food campaigns and sur- 
veys, oral and written composition, conducting a 
milk station during the lunch period, making 
booklets, cut paper and crayoned illustrations, 
poems and stories, and various life activities such 
as canning, making butter and bread, serving a 
meal and planting and tending a vegetable garden 
all have their place in this work as illustrative 
mediums. 


The outline in health teaching as it appears here 
may be used intensively for four to six weeks, after 
which it is continued in connection with other 
periods of the program for the remainder of the 
year. It is not, as will be understood, intended 
wholly for the hygiene period but has a close rela- 
tion to the study of community life, geography, 
and the industrial and fine arts, nature study, and 
language in various individual and group projects. 

As the first point of contact it is best to find out 
exactly what ideas and habits the children have so 
far as food in general is concerned. Such ques- 
tions as the following are helpful: 


What did you have for breakfast this morning? 
What did you eat for lunch; for dinner? 


How many times a day do we eat? I wonder 
why we eat three times a day. 

Where do we get all these foods? 

Where do animals get their foods? What food 


makes kittens grow? Dog? ete. 

Why do we eat so many different kinds of foods? 

When you have been playing hard and come in 
for lunch, how do you feel? 

How would you like to eat only carrots; 
bread? 

What did you have in your lunch box today? 


only 


When are you hungrier, in the winter time or in 
the summer time? 

Why do we call bread “the staff of life’’? 

What should we drink every day? 

What does mother do to most of the foods she 
gets in the store? 

What do you like to eat best? 

Of what do we have to be careful when we are 
chewing our food? 

Why should we clean our teeth? 

Before we eat, what should we do? 

How should we behave at the table? 

How does the grocer keep apples, milk, bread? 

How does mother keep foodstuffs? 

Why did I tell John not to eat from the same 
apple James had? 

Where do we get our milk? 

Where do we get drinking water? 

Why do we salt our food? 

What did you do when you helped mother get 
the peas, carrots, potatoes, ready for dinner? 

How should we wash our dishes? 

What vegetables have we planted in our 
garden? 


The teacher should set her goals and plan 
lessons that will carry over as habits in the lives 
of the children. Preliminary analysis of the 
subject-matter shows the following divisions: 


1. What we eat. Chiefly milk, green vegetables, 
cooked cereals and breakfast foods, and hard 
bread. 

Create a liking for these foods. 
Stimulate parents in preparing them. 
See what they are and where we obtain them. 


2. Why we eat. 
To obtain and hold normal weight. 
To look well. 
To run, play, and be happy. 
To keep well. 


3. How we eat. 
Three times a day. 
Slowly, chewing well. 
With good table manners. 


Activities which the children partake in may be 
correlated with the regular course of study as 
follows: 
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1. Plan a good breakfast. 
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Nature Study. 


1. Garden. 


Recognize carrots, cauliflower, pumpkins, rad- 
ishes, turnips and other vegetables. 

Planting of seeds and care of plants. 

Gathering of vegetables. 


. Animals, Birds, Fish. 


Maintain an aquarium for fish and water 
plants. 

Arrange for birds in the room. 

Plan proper foods and feeding of these pets. 

Have pair of white mice. 

Feed one everything girls and boys should eat, 
such as plenty of milk, bread, and vegetables. 

Feed the other such foods as tea, coffee, pickles, 
bananas. 

Compare results. 


. Excursions. 


To farm (if possible). See animals fed. See 
what they eat. 

Look at the grains. 

To the zoo. See animals fed and see what 
they eat. 


Collect nuts to feed squirrels. 


. Grains. 


Distinguish between wheat, rye, barley, corn, 
oats. 


. Outdoor Party for the Birds. 


Sprinkle crumbs in dry places. 

Hang suet on trees. 

Place a sheaf of grain on a long pole as they do 
in Scandinavian countries. 


. Feeding Birds in Summer. 


Make feeding trays. 
Save food for birds. 
Bird baths for drinking. 


. The Cow. 


What she eats. 
What she gives us; milk, butter, cream, cheese. 
Colors and kinds of cows. 


. Molds and Ferments. (Grade 3.) 


Keep some for experiments so children can see 
value of keeping food fresh and in sanitary 
refrigerator. 


9. Fruits. 


The orchard. 
Kinds of fruits. 


10. Bees. 


Habits of honeybees. 
Homes. 
Making of honeycomb. 
Making of honey. 
Honey as a food. 

Hygiene. 


pictures. Make posters. 
Type menus to be sent home. 


Arrange suitable 
Make menus. 


2. Plan a good dinner. 
3. Plan a good luncheon. 


4, 


3. 


. Lesson on ‘“‘Salt.’’ 


. Plan a “Swat the Fly” campaign. 


. “Water.” 
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Illustrate. 
Children select food 
for the luncheon they are to prepare at school. 
Weigh children. Give children slips with 
previous months’ weight marked on as well as 
their present weighing. 
Uses, where found, value, 
introduced by interesting story such as: 
“There was a king. He had two daughters. 
One said, ‘Sugar is the sweetest thing in the 
world.’ The other said, ‘Salt is the sweetest 
thing in the world.’ The king told the 
daughters to prove it by each cooking a 
dinner. One was to use only sugar for 
seasoning. One was to use only salt. The 
king ate the dinners, after which he said, 
‘Salt is the sweetest thing in the world.’ ” 


. Teach other lessons on various foods, such as 


cereals, in a similar manner. 


. Make individual drinking cup when talking 


about water. Encourage drinking of water 
when coming in from play. 

Flies are 
attracted by food and make it unsafe for us. 
Value of. Drink water. How 
much should we drink. Correlate with water 
system in community life. (Grade 3.) 


Community Life and Industrial Arts. 


. Canning and Preserving. 


Foods from garden. 

Drying, cold pack, boiling, refrigeration. 

Killing all germs by sterilizing. 

Making of jellies and jams. 

Placed on shelves for winter lunches 
parties. 


and 


. Visit to the Grocery. 


Purchase of some foods. 

Where foods are kept. 

Where milk is kept. How sold. 
How the grocer selects his stock. 


Visit to the Bakery. 

How the dough looked. 

How it was made into loaves. 
The oven. 

How kept clean. 


. Making Bread by the Children. 


Where we got the flour. 
The flour mills. 

Mixing the dough. 
Baking. 


. Making Butter by the Children. 


Preparation of the cream. 
Churning done by the children. 
Coloring the butter. 

Served on crackers. 
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6. Trip to a Creamery and Pasteurization Plant. 
(Grade 3.) 
Churning the butter. 
Molding and measuring. 
Sterilization of bottles. 
Pasteurizing of milk. 
Bottling of milk. 
Value of pasteurized milk. 


7. Pasteurization of Milk. 
Raw milk, whole milk. 
Certified milk. 
Temperature needed for pasteurization. 

8. Food in the Home. 

9. Food in the Store. 

10. Transportation of Food. 


11. Water in relation to: 
Local history. 
Where our great-grandfathers got their water. 
How. 


Best water and where does it come from? 


(Grade 3.) 


Social Activities. 
1. The Luncheon. 
Cooking the foods. 
Setting the table correctly. 
illustrate. ) 
Washing hands before eating. 
Serving correctly. 
Good table manners. 
manners. ) 
Washing the dishes. (Value in sanitation of 
objects that touch food.) 
2. The Picnic. Observe the above suggestions. 
. A Lemonade Sale. 


4. Noon Lunches. 
Children help in preparation of hot dish for 
school. 
Children assist in sanitary dishwashing. 
Observe rules of good manners. 
Rate box lunches in class A, B, C, D, according 
to what they have in them. | 

Class A has all requirements for balanced 
lunch. 

Class D has very few, if any, of them. 
Classify according to the needs of the 
community. Children then can rate 
their own lunches. 

Send suggestions home for lunch pails and 
boxes. Make the noon lunch a social event. 


(Make chart to 


(Make code of table 


5. The Milk Station. 
Be certain of the source and cleanliness of 
children’s milk supply. 
Use weight table as indication of need for 
extra milk, but not wholly. Medical authori- 
ties should be consulted. 


“I> Ot 


. The Pioneers’ Dinner. 


. Poems. 


Seven per cent underweight is an indication of 
serious underweight. 

Milk should be served during mid-morning and 
mid-afternoon, preferably with a graham 
cracker. 

It should be an event of the day and the chil- 
dren should not be hurried but allowed to 
“chew” the milk thoroughly. 

How much should we drink? Make posters to 
show. 

Use pictures and stories to stimulate a liking 
for milk and a recognition of its value. 

(Grade 3.) 

Children plan and serve a dinner with only food 
that early settlers would have had. Children 
appreciate their own more. 


Reading. 


. Labeling jars of canned goods. 
. Stories of children’s health activities. 
. Third-grade may find reading pertaining to 


food materials in books listed. 


. Keep health reading material on reading table. 
. Food posters on bulletin board. 

. Booklets (food) on reading table. 

. Typewritten material written for level of each 


grade. 


. Mother Goose booklets. 
. Make movie of “Our Foods,” showing where 


they came from, etc. 


Literature. 


THE BUTCHER 

“The butcher shop is open wide 
And everyone can see inside; 
He stands behind the rows of meat 
And gazes out into the street. 


“He always wears a coat of blue, 
He has a linen apron too, 
And with his knife he rather looks 
Like ogres in the story books. 


“He smiles and nods and says, ‘Good day,’ 
If nurse and I go by that way 
When we are shopping in the town. 
I’ve never seen him sitting down.” 
—Rose Fyleman. 
BAKING 


“Even when Mary’s hard at work, 
Or it is baking day, 
She always seems to me to have 
Some pleasant thing to say. 


“‘She lets me watch her make the pies, 
Or cut out little cakes, 
And gives me scraps of dough to cook 
’Most every time she bakes.”’ 
—Katherine Pyle. 
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mn of AT NOON 


When the sun is very high 
In the middle of the sky, 
And our shadows are so small 
We can scarce see them at all, 
Then our dinner time is near 
And just twelve o’clock is here. 
—John G. Bowman. 


ham 


chil- 
d to 


's to 2. Stories. 


The Sleeping Apple—Emily Poulsson. 

The Dog and His Shadow—Atsop’s Fable. 

The Golden Touch—Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Baucis and Philemon—Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

The Wonder-Wheat of the Lady Sand—Frances 
Jenkins Olcott. 

Three Meals Shorten the Day —Frances Jen- 
kins Olcott. 

The Cow—Lyof N. Tolstoi. 

The Girl Who Trod on the Loaf— Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen. 

Johnny Jones and the Peach Preserves—Caro- 
lyn Verhceff. 

The Saucer Pie—Maud Lindsay. 

The Grocery Man—Lucy Sprague Mitchell. 


king 
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ach Language. 
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. Rhymes and Riddles. Children compare them, 

nere 

I am green. 

I make children grow. 

I give them iron for their blood. 
tables.) 


Children ought to eat 

All fruits that are good food, 
For us they can’t be beat, 

But the poor stove eats—(wood) 


(Green vege- 


2. Group Compositions. 
We went to the bakery. 
It was very clean. 
The baker kneaded the dough. 
He made it into loaves. 
He baked it in a big oven. 
The baker wore a cap and apron. 
He was very clean. 


. Dramatization. 


Children organize plays and the best are 
selected, which the teacher assembles and 
writes on the blackboard. See playlet “Out 
in the Garden.” 


Arithmetic. 


. Measurements. 
In the making of feeding stations for birds 
(inch, foot). 
Dividing vegetables into dozens, ete. 
2, Selling vegetables (dollars, cents). 
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Bird seed and animal food (pound, ounces). 

Number of blocks walked on excursion (block, 
mile, rod). 

Telling time for breakfast, dinner, supper 
(time). 

Amount in weight gained from previous weigh- 
ing (pound). 

In baking (spoonful, tablespoon). 

Milk sold by (pint, quart). 

Vegetables from the garden. 

Money from sales of vegetables. 

Acorns for squirrels. 

Fine and Applied Arts. 

Make place cards and decorations for luncheon. 

Illustrate booklets in various mediums. 

Make farm yard in sand table. 

Decorative poster and frieze, with vegetables 
and fruits. ; 

Cut silhouettes of fruit trees and bushes. 

Make fruits in clay for grocery store. 

Make wagon, cart, or wheelbarrow, to carry 
vegetables in from the garden. 

Make bird baths, feeding trays for birds, and 
pens for animals. 


Physical Training Activities. 
. Story Plays. 
In the garden. 
Down in the orchard. 
Grinding corn. 
The Thanksvging dinner. 


— 


2. Rhythmic Plays, as ‘Oats, peas, beans, and 
barley grow.” 


Creative Work by Children. 


OuT IN THE GARDEN 


A Play 
Written by Second Grade Children 


CHARACTERS: Mr. Carrot, Mr. Rutabaga, 
Mrs. Cabbage, Onion Doll, Boy, Girl, Mrs. 
Tomato, Jack Pumpkin-Face, Cucumber, Fairy, 
Potato, Apple, King Milk, Corn. 

(Vegetables are growing in the garden and talk- 
ing with one another.) 

Mr. Carrot: Hello, Mr. Rutabaga. 
der if anyone will pick me today. 

Mr. RutapaGaa: Yes, I think so, because you 
are good to eat. You are good for boys and girls. 

Mrs. CasBaGE: Well, friends, we are all 
going today. Some boys and girls like to eat me 
raw, and some grown people make sauerkraut of 
me. 

Onton Dotu: I’m the Onion Doll. I make 
some boys and girls ery but I don’t mean to. I 
am good for them, but I am best when I am boiled. 
(Boy and girl enter garden with basket.) 


I won- 


| 
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Mrs. Tomato: Here come a boy and girl. I 
wonder if they will pick us. 

Boy: Here is Jack Pumpkin-Face. 
him for a Jack-o’-Lantern. 
want him for a pie. 

Jack PuMPKIN-FacE: Pies are not good for 
boys and girls. IT’ll be your Jack-o’-Lantern. 


pick 
Maybe mother will 


(Sings “Little Jack Pumpkin-Face grew on a 
vine.’’) 

Girt: I'll pick some tomatoes. They will be so 
good. 

Boy: And I'll pick some carrots. They make 
us grow. 

CucuMBER: Pick me, pick me, for pickle I 
want to be. 


(Good Health Fairy enters and talks.) 

Farry: Children, children, pickles are very bad 
for boys and girls. 

Potato: But I’m good. Pick me. Iam good 
when baked or boiled, but not when fried. 

AppLE: Pick me, too. I make good apple 
sauce and pudding, you know, ‘‘An apple a day 
keeps the doctor away.” 

Boy: Oh, look, here is some corn. 
some, and here is some popcorn. 

Farry: Oh, yes, popcorn makes good popcorn 
balls for parties, but children must not eat too 
many of them. They might get ill. 

Mrs. CaBBAGE: I wonder what will happen to 
us. 

JACK PUMPKIN-F ACE: 
Thanksgiving pie. 

Mrs. Porato: 
Thanksgiving too. 

Mr. Popcorn: 
Christmas. 

Boy AND Girt: Oh, oh! Here comes King 
Milk. Let us take him with us. He is so good 
for us. 

Kine Mitx: I[’ll be glad to go with you because 
I am the best food of all for boys and girls. I 
make you strong. I make you grow. Iam good 
when served with cereals and vegetables. Babies 
don’t need anything else to eat but me. 

Goop Heatru Farry: I am so glad that you 
have chosen King Milk to make you strong and 
happy, and so many vegetables and fruits to make 
you grow. 


Let us pick 


Maybe Ill be the 
I wish I might be used at 


I hope they’ll save me until 


HEALTH ALPHABET 
Written by Second Grade Children 
A is for Apple so round and so red. 
You should eat one every night before going to bed. 


B is for Bread which all should eat, 
It is a food that cannot be beat. 


C is for Candy which we must shun, 
If we want to be healthy and able to run. 


CHILDHOOD 


D is for Dinner, the very best meal, 
Breakfast is, too, for then comes oatmeal. 


E is for Eggs that are healthful, too. 
I like them very much, don’t you? 


F is for Fun that all of us like, 
It keeps our bodies healthy and our faces bright. 


G is for Games we all like to play, 
We can grow very, very tall by playing every day. 


H is for Healthy, we all want to be; 
To run and jump like playful children is our 
greatest plea. 


I is for Inches that interest one and all, 
For what would we do if we didn’t grow tall? 


L is for Laughing and beaming, healthy smiles. 
If we are happy children, our smiles will beam for 
miles. 


M is for Milk which boys and girls like best, 
It gives us strength to go to school and at night it 
brings us rest. 


N is for Night when we go to bed and sleep. 
We must sleep ten hours a day, our healthy faces 
to keep. 


O is for Oranges so good for you. 
They make our white cheeks bright and our 
bodies feel like new. 


P is for Play which follows after work. 
We must learn just when to play. Our work we 
must not shirk. 


Q is for Quaker Oats, a healthy breakfast food, 
Almost any kind of breakfast food is very, very 
good. 


R is for Running, a very good game we are sure, 
Who doesn’t like to take deep breaths of air so 
fresh and pure? 


S is for Soup, the best food ever, 
It fills our stomachs to the brim, and it is disliked 
never. 


T is for Toothbrush, we use it every day. 
It keeps our teeth so white and bright and chases 
germs away. 


U is for Underwear which we must keep clean and 
sweet, 
For how can a child be healthy if he isn’t clean and 
neat? 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Character Building 
in the Kindergarten 


The Boston Public Schools, CAROLINE ABORN, Director of Kindergartens 


s|AIR play contains the very essence of 
‘ good citizenship, because it implies hon- 
) #| esty of purpose and dealing, and a due 

To the 
| kindergarten child it may i “expressed 
in in the childish phrasing of the golden rule,— 


“Be unto others kind and true 
As you would have them be to you.” 


The essential quality of fair play is taught 
through the daily happenings and experiences 
of the kindergarten, for vital teaching of a 
principle can best be given in connection with 
some living situation which calls for a response. 
From time to time the child is called upon to 
adjust his desires to meet the needs and rights 
of others, and gradually gains in capacity to 
live as a social member of a group.. Fair play 
belongs in our teaching for character in the 
kindergarten. 


(A) Topics ror DIscussIoN. 


Home Relationships. 
Co-operating in the work of the home, as in 
hanging up and putting away clothing and 
toys, doing errands and small tasks. 


Giving others a fair chance to choose. 
Telling the truth and acknowledging a wrong. 
School Relationships. 

Helping the children to understand the respon- 
sibilities they carry for the well being of 
others. 

Helping the children to make and obey rules 
governing situations which may arise in 
kindergarten. 

Recognizing the need of equal privileges for all. 

Playing in the yard, and during the free period 
in the kindergarten offers opportunities for 
the exercise of fair play. 

Reasonable suggestions should be accepted 
from the children and decisions should be 
group judgments. 

Just decisions, made after consultation and 
consideration, with no purpose but to be 
fair, teach most effectively. 


(B) Practice ACTIVITIES. 
Block Building and Handwork. 


Arriving at a common purpose in the develop- 
ment of problems through interchange of 
ideas. 


WORKING TOGETHER FOR A BETTER FINISHED PRODUCT 


we 
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Offering each child a fair chance for success 
and approbation. 

Apportioning materials and floor space for 
the greatest good of all. 

Sharing responsibility for getting out and 
putting away materials properly. 

Awakening interest in work of other children. 

Helping when need arises and appreciating 
help from others. 

Presenting opportunity for originality and 
initiative. 

Respecting rights of others; working quietly 
when others are concentrating on different 
problems. 

Criticising self and others in a helpful way. 

Accepting suggestion and criticism in good 
spirit and profiting by them. 

Appreciating skill, honest effort, and sug- 
gestion of other children. 

Taking turns at speaking; listening attentively. 

Games. 

To play together fairly invariably develops 
community spirit. 

Group Games. 

Taking turns in leading. 

Taking turns in following. 

Giving younger children fair chance. 

Helping those who do not do as well. 

Affording opportunity for all in group games 
by choosing different children. 

Being honest in playing the hiding games. 

Subordinating individual interests to those 
of group. 

Learning to watch while others are skipping, 
galloping or running. 

Competitive Games. 

Play for the fun of playing. 
All on a side work for one end or purpose. 
Right attitude in losing or winning. 
Respect for other side. 

Songs and Conversation. 

Responsibility for contributing one’s share to 
happiness of others. 

Keeping quiet when all are listening. 

Respecting choice of others. 

Yielding when majority desires something 
other than one’s choice. 

Taking turns in singing or talking. Those 
who show great facility of speech and 
inclination to talk should have only their 
fair share of time. The less talkative should 
have their uninterrupted opportunity also. 

Orchestra. 

Taking turns in playing with instruments. 

Taking turns as leader. 

Following the leader’s directions. 

Listening while others play. 

Handling instruments carefully, in taking out, 
putting away and while playing. 
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Stories. 


The Little Red Hen—Sara Cone Bryant. 

The Loaf of Bread. 

The Old Apple Tree. 

The Gold Bugs—Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 

The Playmates. 

Nils and the Bear. 

The Star Child. 

A Great Surprise. 

The Sheep and the Pig. 

A Little Lad of Long Ago. 

Dunny—Jane L. Hoxie. 

The Princess and Her Golden Ball—Dillingham 
and Emerson. 

Arthur and the Sword. 

A Carpenter Builds Shelter for Some Animals. 

The Thirteen Jeweled Letters—Jasmine Stone 
Van Dresser. 

Billy and the Dwarf—Elizabeth Stoll. 

When Star Eyes Was Brave—Jane Ellis Joy. 

One Good Turn Deserves Another—The Golden 
Word Book. 

The Boyhood of Abraham Lincoln (to be adpated) 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin (to be adapted)— 
Robert Browning. 

The Search for a Good Child—Maud Lindsay. 

Out of the Nest. 

The Bell of Atri—Lawton B. Evans. 

The Ox Who Won the Forfeit—Jataka Tales. 

Abraham Lincoln’s Kindness to Animals— 
Francis H. Rowley. 


DUTY. 


Duties in the kindergarten mean responsibilities 
accepted and carried out for the best good of the 
whole. From the beginning, this has been one 
of the great underlying principles of the kinder- 
garten. It isa child’s duty to be clean, punctual, 
self-helpful, polite, industrious, trustworthy, 
brave, obedient, generous, happy and kind. 


(A) Topics. 


Child’s Duty to the Family. 

The child, like the adult, has a certain responsi- 
bility to the family, and the kindergarten 
should in a measure develop a sense of this 
relationship. 

It is hoped that the opportunity to practice 
punctuality, industry and obedience in the 
kindergarten will tend to make the children 
more responsive to these duties in the home. 

Let the children tell what they can do to help at 
home; going on errands, taking care of their 
toys and other possessions, and “saving 
steps” for mother. 

Child’s duty to the community. 
Not playing in the streets. 
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Not throwing snowballs or missiles at people 
or at buildings. 

Not calling people names. 

Not picking other people’s fruit and flowers. 

Taking care of one’s self by: 

Knowing where one lives, and crossing 
streets carefully. 

Being orderly and neat by: 

Not throwing things away in the street, 
not marking sidewalks and buildings with 
chalk, and keeping 
yard clean. 

Preventing fires by never 


— playing with matches. 
Child’s Duty tohisCountry. 
A little child cannot 
_ grasp theideas of social 
inter-dependence and 
patriotism, but we can 
arouse in him an ‘‘emo- 
1 tional equivalent” of 
these ideals through 
ed) the playing of games 
y= such as the “Farmer’’ 
and the ‘‘Miller,”’ sa- 
luting and carrying 
the flag. 
Serving his community 
is the child’s way of 
— _ serving his country. 
Child’s Duty to God. 
The child’s duty to God 
is to love, to trust, to thank and to serve 
Him. 
_— The first step is to teach him to know God as 
the the creator and caretaker of all life; people, 
peti flowers, birds, animals and the firmament 
ee. with its many lights. A realization of God’s 
wee love and care, even in a small degree, awak- 
thy, ens love, gratitude, trust and a desire to 
’ make some return. This return, for the 
little child, is being “good and true.” 
Teach the children to know God as the creator, 
through knowing something of His creation. 
{xpress the thought, through songs and 
ynsi- poems, that God made and loves us all. 
rten 
this Teach,“ God Our Loving Father,” by Richard 
Compton. Finnish Melody. 
ctice Who made ocean, earth and sky? 
the God, our loving Father. 
dren Who made sun and moon on high? 
ame. God, our loving Father. 
Ip at Who made all the birds that fly? 
their God, our loving Father. 
ving 


Who made lakes and rivers blue? 
God, our loving Father. 
Who made snow and rain and dew? 
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God, our loving Father. 

He made little children, too, 

God, our loving Father. 
—From ‘140 Folk-Tunes” by Davison and Surette. 
This song is very impressive if the first line of 
each couplet is sung as a solo, the second line in 


unison. 
(B) Practice IN ACTIVITIES. 


Keeping busy, stimulated by the satisfaction of 


THE BEST WAY TO LEARN IS TO DO 


accomplishing something, and the 
approval of the group. 
Advancing standards for work stimulated by the 
“judging period.” 
Anticipating the needs of older people, placing 
chairs, and being courteous to visitors. 
Not seeking first place for one’s self always. 
Not taking more than one’s share. 
Passing scissors, pencils and paper correctly. 
Learning to be quiet, showing regard for others. 
Games: 
The Family. 
I Went to Visit My Friend. 
Here We Go Round the Mulberry Bush. 
The Brownies. 
The Trades. 
A little pageant, weaving together the story of 
the farmer, miller, the baker and _ other 
workers. 


by 


Stories. 


How the Home was Built—Maud Lindsay. 
Mother Spider. 

The Little Gray Pony. 

The Broken Windowpane. 

Tell Me Another Story—Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 
Firelight Stories. 
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For the Children’s Hour. 

The Coming of the King—Laura Richards. 

The Shoemaker and the Elves—Folk Tale. 

A Kindergarten Story Book—Jane Hoxie. 

The Little Kitten That Would Not Wash Her Face 
—Edna Groff Deihl. 

The Little Dog Who Would Not Wag His Tail. 

The Child’s Own Book of Verse—Ada M. Skinner. 

A Child’s Garden of Verses—Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

The Goops—Gelett Burgess. 


THE LAW OF GOOD WORKMANSHIP. 


The best way to know is to do. The law of 
good workmanship is to do one’s work in the best 
possible way. In the kindergarten good work- 
manship includes both the effort and the finished 
product. It has always been the aim of the 
kindergarten to provide the right environment 
which will foster interest and enthusiasm for the 
work of the day, with materials suited to the needs 
of the children. The kindergartner recognizes the 
child’s crude attempts and leads him to greater 
effort and better results. 


(A) Topics ror Discussion. 


Throughout the school year the idea of work 
should be discussed in talks on the family, the 
bird’s nest, mowing grass, the baker and in the 
celebration of various holidays. 

Talks on the blacksmith, the carpenter, and the 
making of gardens give additional opportunities 
for discussion of the characteristics of good 
workmanship, such as diligence, neatness and 
economy in the use of material. 


(B) Practice In ACTIVITIES. 


Block building. 

Help the children to build carefully. 

Teach them simple laws of good building. 

Firm foundations for support of building. 

Perfect balance. 

Good proportion of parts. 

Stimulate attention to details. 
Addition of windows, doors, steps and walls. 

Handwork. 

Incentives for good work. 

Examples of good handwork should be shown 
every day. 

A judging period is of great value. 

Only good work should be taken home. 

Repetition of a piece of work should aim for 
added skill. 

A child’s first piece of work should frequently 
be compared with his later attempts. 

Superior handwork should be exhibited in the 
rooms. 

Work brought from home should be discussed. 
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Visit other rooms in the building to see the 
work of older children as a spur to greater 
effort. 

A book filled with the best examples of work 
from each lesson will create a desire for 
excellence. 

Allow the more skilful to help those with less 
ability. 

Teach the children that leaving material in 
readiness for future use denotes a good work- 
man. 

Excursions to see good workmanship. 

Blacksmith. 

Carpenter. 

Baker. 

Buildings of good type. 

Public Library. 
Art Museum. 
Any fine building in the school district. 


Stories. 


Charlotte and the Ten Dwarfs—Sara E. Wiltse. 

Giant Energy and Fairy Skill—Maud Lindsay. 

The Saucer Pie. 

The Boy who Wanted to Play Always—Lawton 
Evans. 

Big Spider and Little Spider—Tree and Tread- 
well. 

The Little Spider’s First Web—Clara D. Pierson. 

The Pony Engine—Mary C. Jacobs. 

The Elves and the Shoemaker—Folk Tale. 

The Wolf and the Three Little Pigs. 


TEAMWORK. 


No one can work as well alone as he can under 
the stimulus of companionship. The social con- 
tacts which make up our daily life arouse a con- 
sciousness in the mind, even of a young child, of 
this dependence upon others and stir a desire to 
be a participator in the work which he sees going 
on. Life becomes rich only to the degree in which 
we share it with others. When all work together 
peacefully, willingly, and co-operatively, a good 
work is done and a happy productive kinder- 
garten is the result. In such a kindergarten each 
one works for the good of the whole making better 
things because each one is giving his best to the 
extension of the group interest. 


(A) Topics ror Discussion. 


Talk over with the children the kind of kinder- 
garten we have when each does his part, and 
helps others to do their part. 

Each one keeping his materials in order. 

Each one working happily and so making every 
other child feel happy. 

Each sharing with others materials, toys, 
opportunities; each learning to appreciate 
the work and ability of others. 
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Talk of definite examples of good teamwork. 
The fireman. 
The policeman. 
The traffic officer. 
The postman. 
The builder. 
The engineer. 


(B) Practice ACTIVITIES. 


Group projects, as in building with blocks. 

The State House, individual children contribut- 
ing a definite part, steps, balcony, pillars and 
dome. 

The Public Library. 

The Art Museum. 

A city: various buildings necessary. 

A farm: barn, house, garage and yard. 


Games and Folk Dances. 

Trade games. 

Farmer in the Dell. 

London Bridge. 

Ball games. 

Pigeon house, knights, train, snail, grass mowing 
and baker. 

Competitive games: tug of war, racing, all games 
in which “‘sides”’ are chosen. 


Orchestra. 
Child feels the joy of being part of a whole. 


Excursions. 
A common joy in anticipation. 
Group participation in a social situation. 


Rhythmic Activities. 
A social experience. 


Stories. 

How They Brought Hairlock Home—Carolyn 
Sherwin Bailey. 

The Wind’s Work—Maud Lindsay. 

The Birthday Present. 

How the Home was Built. 

Billy Bobtail.—Jane Hoxie. 

The Little Boy who Found His Fortune—Carolyn 
Sherwin Bailey. 

The Little Pink Rosebud. 

The Story of the Ship—Gordon Grant. 


KINDNESS. 


Little children of four and five years of age are 
not instinctively kind either to their playmates or 
to animals. They must, therefore, be taught the 
meaning of kindness, first through imitation, and 
second through the daily performance of small 
kindly acts. A child is quick to imitate, hence the 
importance of the teacher’s habitual example of a 
quiet voice and kindly manner; of a sympathetic 
and just attitude towards the individual child. 


(A) Topics For Discussion. 


Ways in which a child may be kind: 

To his playmates. 

To his pets: kitten, dog, rabbits, pigeons. 

To the wild birds, by saving his crumbs for 
them, bits of string for nests. 

To his plants or garden, by watering them. 

By remembering to feed the goldfish and help- 
ing to change the water. 

By making some little gift in the kindergarten 
for a child who is sick. 

By making picture books for other children; 
Red Cross, hospitals or children’s homes. 


(B) Practice In ACTIVITIES. 


The kindergartner will find many opportunities 
to help the children to have a kindly, friendly 
attitude in their work and play periods. These 
include: 

Block Building. 
Sharing material. 
Appreciating good work done by playmates. 
Helping each other. 

Suggesting better ways of carrying out a plan, 
finding the right kind of block needed by 
another child. 

Games. 
Learning not to push, not to claim rights of others. 
Inviting new or shy children to share in the games. 
Giving up first place willingly. 
Playing fair. 
Lunch Periods. 

Building up courteous habits is one way of 
establishing kindly attitudes. Children learn to 
serve others first; to take the cracker nearest them 
on the plate, and not always to take the largest or 
choicest piece of food. 


Excursions. 
Children should form good habits: 

Of thanking people whom they visit, as the 
baker, the marketman, the shopkeeper. 

Of being courteous to those whom they meet on 
the street. 

Of being kind to animals. 

Of being kind to each other. 


Stories. 

The White Dove—Maud Lindsay. 

Snow White and Rose Red—Grimm. 

Stranger Child—Count Posci. 

How Spot Found a Home 
chell. 

Abraham Lincoln and the Pig.—Adapted. 

Abraham Lincoln and the Trunk—Adapted. 

Legend of Merey—Enmilie Poulsson. 

Bennie’s Sunshine—Mabel Ruse. 

The Little Gray Grandmother—Elizabeth Har- 
rison. 


Lucy Sprague Mit- 
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Making Geography 


a Phase of Life 


By Avice M. Kracxowizer, Department of Geography and Industrial Arts, 
State Normal School, Salisbury, Maryland 


teaching of geography has slowly 
94 | improved. The laws of learning are being 
‘S| more generally applied; the idea of asso- 

A | ciation, of the relation between man and 

2) the earth which he inhabits as one of 
its creatures, is emerging as the most important 
factor to be dealt with in approaching children 
of the elementary school. The newer texts in 
geography are attempting within the limited 
scope at their command to help the pupils 
into a thinking, reasoning attitude of mind. 
The maps, graphs, pictures and other illustrative 
materials inserted in their present improved 
form, show the need of supplementing word pic- 
tures, convey the idea of and give to the child 
a feeling for proportion, unity and relationship. 

“Human” geography has probably done the 
greatest service to the modern teacher because 
it places the emphasis upon man who everywhere 
adjusts himself to his environment, profits by 
it and attempts to improve it. It leads the 
child from a contemplation of his fellow beings, 
who are his first-hand interest, to a study of 
their lives and the causes for the observed effects. 

The home environment and those conditions 
of geographic control which young children 
can understand are the starting point. Still 
applying the same principle, considering people 
in their relations to their background, the 
method of procedure may be varied in order 
to avoid monotony and to enlarge the pupils’ 
conception of their human contacts. Locational, 
regional, industrial, physical and political geog- 
raphy retain their value, but they are unified 
and assume their proper proportion by becoming 
elements in a plan which answers reasonable 
questions asked by the children in their effort 
to gain an understanding of their studies. The 
methods of procedure are as follows: 

Comparison of the home community with 
the group of states of which it forms a part. 
A regional study. 

Cities as expressing their surroundings. 

Industries as human occupations determined 
by environment regardless of political boundaries. 

Intelligent, interpretative map study. 

Interpretation of the occupations of a com- 
munity through picture study. 


Following a study of the home community 
or the home state, questions such as the following 
may come up in the children’s minds: 

Of what group of states is ours a part? 

In what respects are the other states of the 
group like ours? Unlike? What are the reasons 
back of the similarities and differences? 

Is there any special contribution which our 
state makes to the group? Does this con- 
tribution reach beyond the boundaries of our 
group? To what localities? Why? 

What can we learn and how profit by contact 
with the group and localities beyond? 

This method of comparison is valuable in 
that it leads from the familiar to the unknown, 
increases the range of vision, visualizes relation- 
ships, and creates interest in and understanding 
of people beyond the touch of personal contact. 
For example, in the case of Maryland the study 
of Salisbury and the eastern shore leads to a 
comparison with the greatly diversified western 
section. From this it is but a step to the part 
Maryland is playing in the northeastern section 
of the United States. Strawberries, other fruits, 
truck gardening and sea food stand out as our 
offerings. A combination of some of the valu- 
able assets of north and south, the character 
of the soil, long growing season, plenty of rainfall, 
level stretches of land, good roads, transporta- 
tion by water, truck and railroad are some of 
the factors which give Maryland industrial 
standing among the other states. In dealing 
with these factors it is possible and profitable 
to paint, as upon a canvas, pictures of the people 
and their life. What, in turn, does the group 
of surrounding states have which Maryland 
needs for further development? An imaginary 
trip is one good way of developing the idea of 
comparison. Another way is to examine labels 
found in Maryland stores and to look for Mary- 
land labels when away from home. Home 
magazines and newspapers may be searched 
for advertisements, and collections made of 
pictures and specimens. Letters may be written 
to children in other sections and the answers 
compared. Scrapbooks are valuable. The de- 
vices possible for a resourceful teacher are inex- 
haustible. 
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In spite of its value we do not wish to use 
this mode of approach exclusively. We may 
adopt our second method, studying cities as 
exponents of their physical environs. 

On our map of the Central States we find many 
largecities. Whatarethey? Inwhatstates? How 
located? Why are there so many? Why so many 
large ones? What can we find out about this? 

In answering these and other questions there 
are two ways of going about it. We may take up 
one city at a time and discover the forces which 
contribute to its growth. In this way each 
city is studied in turn, the common elements 
are contrasted with the special features relevant 
to only one or two. Another method is to ask: 
What are the elements necessary to the growth 
of all cities?. With young and inexperienced 
children the first procedure is better because 
there is more opportunity for real development 
and reasoning. Children should not be expected 
to generalize until they have accumulated their 
data by means of concrete illustrations, just 
as they should not learn arbitrary rules in 
arithmetic but should evolve their own rules 
when they have mastered the process. 

All children may work on all cities. If the 
teacher has developed a social spirit, valuable 
group work may be done by having different 
groups study different cities and: report the 
results of their investigations to the entire class. 
This means a greater interest, livelier initiative, 
the habit of team work and assumption of 
more responsibility. If the group work is well 
conducted, the net results will be more fruitful 
than by the class method. 

The large cities of the North Central States 
to be studied are Chicago, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Cleveland, Detroit, Duluth, St. Louis, 
Omaha and Kansas City. Some of the out- 
comes of this study should be: 

The elements common to all cities which have 
entered into their growth. 

The special elements which have entered into 
the growth of each city. <f 

Interesting sights and details connected with 
each city. 

A geographic picture of the country sur- 
rounding the city, from which it draws its 
sustenance. 

The interdependence between the city and 
the country. 

An inquiry into possible future improvements. 

Any lesson to be learned and profited by the 
city and its “Hinterland.” 

In illustration we may consider some of the 
elements concerned in the growth of Chicago. 
We ask: Why has Chicago grown to be the 
second largest city in the United States? The 

following deductions are made: 


Position at foot of Lake Michigan. Lake 
transportation. All railroads from northwest 
must pass that way. 

Direct course from east to west. 

Level country insuring ease of transportation. 

Head of drainage canal. Ease of access to 
Mississippi. Dreams of ship canal. Early im- 
portance in the fur trade owing to portage. 

Distributing center for an enormous area. 

In corn belt. Near wheat belt. Accessible 
to cattle region. 

Easy connection with coal and iron supplies. 

Water supply for shipping and manufacturing. 

Near lumber supply. | 

Coolness and beauty of lake and woods in 
summer, flowers in spring, stimulating climate 
in winter. Sufficient rainfall for agricultural 
purposes. 

Nearness and accessibility of large markets. 

Manufacturing possibilities: raw materials, 
power, transportation facilities, markets, abun- 
dance of labor, favorable health conditions, 
ready capital. 

Energy of people for business, education, 
civic beauty and culture. These facts must, 
of course, be collected and discussed at length. 
The substance of the investigation only is here | 
presented. As a result the children should 
visualize not only the city but the country 
for miles around. 

Geographic approach from the point of view 
of industries, with emphasis on the conditions 
fostering these, is another profitable variation 
in the field of this method. 

A study of the most vital industries will 
bring into relief many important regions of 
the continents. In the United States some of 
the predominating industries are: corn, wheat, 
cattle, cotton, sugar, coal, iron, lumber and 
fisheries. If comparison has been used in the 
study of the Northeastern States, if cities have 
constituted the main problem of the North 
Central region, the approach to the Southern 
States through the cotton industry brings a 
different type of picture to the children. 
Or the lumber industry of the Northwest 
with its problems of conservation, reforestation 
and the lumberman’s life becomes a fruitful 
source of inquiry into the geographic conditions 
making possible and profitable such an industry. 
Carrying over an intensive study of this topic 
to the other forest regions of the United States 
builds up a unified picture for the children. 
This includes geographic distribution with its 
reasons, the value and beauty of forests, the 
use made of the lumber and the processes in- 
volved, the problems of transportation and 
marketing, the government and private projects 
undertaken for preservation and care, the rela- 
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tion of forests to animal life, hunting and grazing 
problems; and not of the least importance an 
inquiry into the hazards of the lives given to a 
pursuit of this industry. This method makes 
a personal application to the life of each child 


by creating the 
desire to share 
in some measure 
in the responsi- 
bility of con- 
structive work 
athome. This is 
training in good 
citizenship, 
which should be 
the background 
of all geography 
teaching. 

In using pic- 
turesin studying 
the occupations 
and lives of a 
community, 
special method 
is necessary. We 
must make first 
a general survey 
of pictures for 
the purpose of 
getting a bird’s- 
eye view of the 
whole field and 
a feeling for the 
common ele- 
ments in the 
pictures, much 
as one preserves 
the unity of a 
poem by first 
reading it in its 
entirety. This 
is followed by an 
intensive study 
of each picture 
in order to inter- 
pret as many de- 
tails as possible. 
This study will 
be accompanied 
by accounts of 
personal experi- 
ences with the 


situation under 
discussion. 
What the children have heard others tell will also tain?” ‘‘Water,” “Fishes,” 


make good supplementary detail. Some informa- 
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Of Timely Interest in the : 


Magazines 


Kindergarten Training and Later Success 
By Faye Risser and Harry E. Elder, in “‘The Elementary School Journal” 
for December 

“The benefits of one year of kindergarten training are 
noticeable through the first five grades of the elementary 
school. The standards of work in the elementary school 
may be raised by requiring all children to attend kin- 
dergarten before entering the first grade.” 


Babes in Skyscraper-land 


By Eleanor Booth Simmons, in “Survey Graphic” for January. 


“We are all familiar with the bored or restless child who 
is only marking time until he can leave school. It is nec- 
essary and possible to put in the hands of these eager 
young adventurers a map of their country, a chart which 
will help them as they front this complex modern world.” 


Nature Play 


By William Gould Vinal, in *‘The Playground” for January. 


“Until two generations ago man’s body and mind were 
reared by nature’s curriculum. We are suddenly faced 
with the problem of taking the city child out to this 
nature school or of bringing in the best substitutes.”’ 


The Teacher's Health 


By Lucy Oppen, in “Child Welfare Magazine” for January. 


“In all plans for a well-rounded school health program, 
the matter of preserving and promoting the health of the 
teacher emerges as the main problem.” 


Blue Laws for School Teachers 


By Stephen Ewing, in ‘“‘Harper’s’’ for February. 


“More than a few superintendents report that they have 
found married women superior as teachers because they 
are more mature, because they have warm sympathies and 
are especially successful with adolescents, and because 
they have a mental serenity which the unmarried girl is 
likely to lack.”’ 


schools, where the groups are small, one picture 
of each kind may be sufficient. In graded 
schools the pictures will need to be larger, or 
there will need to be duplicates, the children 
being divided into several groups to study them. 


The pictures 
should be 
mounted on dur- 
able material, 
one on_ each 
mount, for ease 
inhandling. In 
mounting them 
neatness should 
be used, and the 
principles of art 
emphasized in 
matters of 
arrangement on 
page, width of 
margin, and 
color effect. The 
children them- 
selves are able 
to do the 
mounting, in 
this way learn- 
ing and doing 
some practical 
work in indus- 
trial arts. 
Procedure in 
this picture 
study may be 
as follows: 
“Today we 
are going to look 
at the pictures 
you brought; I 
wonder whether 
we can read from 
pictures just as 
we can from 
books?”’ The 
teacher follows 
the trend of the 
accompanying 
comments and 
uses them as the 
lesson proceeds. 
“What are 
some of the 
things all the 
pictures  con- 
“People doing 


things,” may be some of the answers which 


tion will also be valuable. There should be result in the decision that the fishes represent 


‘How many different kinds of sea 
Someone may 


freedom of expression and informal conversation sea food. 
during the picture study lesson. In one-room food does the pictures show?” 
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list these on the board. *‘A Mountain of 
Oyster Shells’ or some other picture will bring 
out the idea of large quantities and commercial 
value. This may lead to a discussion of legis- 
lation for health protection, and the need of 
reading supplementary material along lines not 
shown in the pictures. If this need is not felt 
here, it will be later, and the children will be 
given definite references to add to the infor- 
mation gained from the pictures. This will 
probably be the next step suggested by the chil- 
dren. 

“Ts there anything in our pictures to show us 
the method of procedure in obtaining various 
kinds of sea food?’’ This question leads to 
closer observation and to details not previously 
discussed. Personal experiences on the part of 
the children are added to the observations. 

“Ts there anything the pictures tell us which 
we have not yet seen? 

‘‘What do the inscriptions below the pictures 
tell of the localities where these sea foods are 
found? Let us locate them on the map. 

‘How can we determine whether we know 
all we should about the sea food industry of 
Maryland? We might make an outline and 
find out what we have left out. What would 
you like to know that is not in the outline?” 

“We want to know something about how 
oysters, crabs and the other shell-fish grow, 
how they are distributed, and where they are 
shipped. We want to know how they are 
protected. We want to know something about 
the by-products; one picture tells about oyster 
shells being used for chicken feed.” These 
will be some of the demands of the children 
for further information. Where shall we get 
this? Give special reports from books and 
magazines dealing with these topics, and let 
the children report from these references. 

For children who have had the advantage 
of various modes of approach, and who have 
gradually acquired a certain amount of map 
lore and the ability to read the physical map, 
another mode of procedure is suggested. Revers- 
ing the process heretofore pursued, they go to 
the physical map as they would to a picture. 
They study it with a view to reading its sig- 
nificance, and gathering from this reading as 
many related details as possible. They apply 
their geographic experience previously gained 
to a new situation, drawing inferences by reason- 
ing from the story told by the maps. They 
then check from textbooks and supplementary 
reading in order to correct or verify their infer- 
ences; also, to supplement and round out 
their study by such necessary information as 
they have not been able to get from the map. 


*National Geographic Magazine, February, 1927. 
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The procedure is much the same as in picture 
study. At this period the children may also 
profitably engage in the making of graphs and 
diagrams which will enhance their ability to 
interpret the map. 

Since the previous illustrations have been 
drawn from the United States, we choose for 
this one the valley of the River Po, in Italy. 
Here is a valley drained by a river with many 
tributaries. This presupposes rainfall. High 
mountains on the north insure snows and the 
melting of snow. There is a large body of 
water on the south. Winds carrying moisture 
thence, which is condensed as the winds reach 
the mountains, are driven upward, and cooled. 

Alluvial soil is carried by the rivers and 
deposited as they reach the plain where they 
decrease in swiftness because of a more gentle 
slope of the land. Soil, topography and water 
indicate good agricultural conditions. The 
mountains form a protection from cold north 
winds and moderate the temperature. What 
may be some of the products raised? Verify 
all these inferences and the suppositions as to 
products by consulting books and pictures. 

Notice location of cities on plain, or on rivers 
where they leave the mountains and enter the © 
plain. Why? What is the character of the 
cities? Remember the change in slope and 
character of the river bed. Consider the forma- 
tion of rapids at that point. Where have you 
known a similar phenomenon? Why are there 
rapids here? Rapids furnish water power. 
These cities may carry on manufacturing. Ver- 
ify by reference to books. 

If the teacher wishes to further stir the chil- 
dren’s imagination, she can picture for them 
to some extent the tremendous forces which 
have made our earth what it is and which have 
largely determined the influences which control 
our daily lives. She can tell them how this 
plain of the River Po was originally formed 
by a slipping of the earth’s crust, ‘‘faulting”’ 
geologists call it, by means of which the level 
of the plain was lowered and laid open to depo- 
sition of fertile soil carried by the rivers from 
higher levels by what is called the process of 
erosion. The same story can, of course, be 
told of the river Rhine between Schaffhausen 
and Mainz, or of the river Rhone south of 
Lyons. Children of the sixth and seventh grades 
can appreciate these touches woven into the 
rest of the geographic story. It adds one more 
element to their powers of appreciation, giving 
them an inkling of eras of time and massive 
forces which have built the stage upon which 
they so unconcernedly move. The entire illus- 
tration shows a reversal of the order used with 
the younger children, moving from cause to 

j (Continued on page 59) 
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Are ‘lToday’s Schools 
Educating for Parenthood? 


By Stpontr MATSNER GRUENBERG, Director, Child Study Association of America 


|{~],| one of the factors in the problem remains 
| \Saé;) permanently fixed, and that adjustments 
| Haag | which may have to be made must always 
"=! be made by the other factors. Our 
problems, however, arise from the fact that 
nothing is actually fixed; lifé means constant 
change, and adjustments have to be made by 
every element in the situation. It is true that 
there is a constant tendency for every institution 
to become settled. The schools as well as homes 
have tended to get into grooves of routine. 
Teachers have been given diplomas which imply 
that certain young persons have at last acquired 
a complete equipment for a professional career, 
just as most people have reached adult years 
thinking that their education has been com- 
pleted. In the case of parents, it is the excep- 
tion to even suspect that there is anything for 
them to learn by way of equipping themselves 
for the task of bringing up children. 

So far as concerns the schools, it is important 
to note that they have in recent years made 
tremendous progress in self-criticism. Teachers 
are more and more realizing that their training 
is never completed; that they must expect to 
make continuous adjustments to an ever-chang- 
ing set of conditions; that their task involves 
constant study of the revelations of scientific 
research on the one hand, and of their immediate 
problems—that is, the children—on the other. 
In other words, our great common school system 
is a moving, changing, growing system. And 
a part at least of its change is definitely related 
to the fact that children are of significance 
beyond .the fact of being pupils; they are, 
among other things, sons and daughters, and 
potential parents. 

The next important step would seem to be 
for those who manage homes to learn the same 
lesson that managers of schools have already 
learned; that the job calls for preparation, 
and for continual growth. Most parents carry 
their tasks lightly and incidentally, although 
often enough with care and worry; we should 
like to have them take their tasks more seriously 
as well as more objectively. This would mean 
a more general instruction of men and women 


Gone a te of this kind assume that 


in the opportunities and obligations of parent- 
hood and homemaking, and a more effective 
training of men and women in the management 
of themselves and of children. Because of the 
great advances that have been made in modern 
times in an understanding of the nature of the 
developing child, and because of the great 
changes that have come about in our whole 
scheme of living, such preparation involves a 
great deal more than was ever included in the 
moralizing, exhortation and _ practical council 
offered to young people in anticipation of their 
eventual needs as adults, as citizens, as parents. 
We should want the home, which means the 
parents, their activities, their establishment, 
their whole way of living, somehow anticipated 
in the education of those who are to make homes; 
and we should like to have those already ‘‘on 
the job” somehow continue their own growth 
and understanding and skill. 

The home occupies a central and strategic 
position in the life of the individual. It exerts 
a constant force in the midst of a variety of 
diverse, and often conflicting, influences. It 
is therefore, at least potentially, the chief unify- 
ing force in the development of personality. 
However good our schools may be or our homes 
become, and however poor our homes, it is 
conceivable that people could get along pretty 
well without schools; but they could not get 
along very well without homes, and they could 
not get along at all without parents. If there 
are shortcomings in the prevailing type of 
home, it must be at least in part due to the fact 
that these men and women, the homemakers, 
never received effective training or preparation 
for their present responsibilities and problems. 
Or conversely, those men and women who have 
somehow acquired enough skill to manage their 
homes—that is, their children—are not able 
to make the needed connection with the school 
as with other elements in our complex life. 

If we do find that men and women in large 
numbers are not able to co-operate with the 
schools, it is not fair to put the blame upon 
them, or upon their parents, or even upon the 
teachers of the past generation. On the other 


hand, it is fair to ask, ‘‘What are the schools 
(Continued on page 59) 
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Making Reading Creative 


By FLORENCE E1tavu BAMBERGER, Professor of Education, The Johns Hopkins University 


#|HERE are just two reasons for reading. 
«| In the first place, urged by the impulse of 
curiosity and to exploit our environment, 
we read “to know,” to master personally 
2} the world in which we live. We desire to 
achieve some. knowledge and some measure of 
order in this real world of ‘things as they are.”’ 
In the second place, driven by the play impulse, 
we desire to escape from the tryanny of the world 
of “things as they are.” We wish to smash 
“this sorry scheme of things entire, and remold it 
to our heart’s desire.’”’ We read, in this instance, 
to get away from reality. We endeavor to forget 
the dull, leaden skies above us by creating for 
ourselves a land of bright, 
blue weather. This is 
accomplished by taking 
the right book from the 
shelf, and identifying our- 
selves with the actors 
contained therein. Thus 
we read either to find 
ourselves or to forget our- 


SOUrceSs. 


selves through some 
species of imaginative 
play. In both instances, 


reading for information 
or for re-creation, we find 
mental stimulation, satis- 
faction, and exhilaration. 

Reading, then, being 
a creative process, is a form of living. How 
is this process carried on? Authors do not tell 
stories to their readers. They literally trick or 
tease or compel their readers to tell stories to 
themselves. All an author can do is guide the 
imagination of his readers along the printed page. 
He does this by means of an arbitrary code of 
black marks on white paper. The marks, words, 
serve exactly the same function as do notes upon 
sheets of music. They are cues or signals to 
guide the reader to retell the author’s story to 
himself in the recollective, the imaginative, and 
the emotional terms of his own mental equipment. 
From the very start, at the very threshold of 
learning to read, the pupil must read in terms of 
what he ‘‘has seen, or heard, or felt, or smelled.” 
Back of the world of reading lies the world of 
experience. Reading, however, is not merely 


practical and basic. 


reproducing experiences, it is also enlarging and 
enriching our native equipment. 


This is done 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 1s offering help 
in teaching the tool subjects of the curricu- 
lum from the most authoritative obtainable 
Either a group working together 
in an important school system or an 
executive in normal instruction gives you 
the benefit of broad experience. 

Professor Bamberger not only directs 
the teaching of reading methods in one of 
our foremost universities, but has con- 
ducted notable investigations with large 
numbers of children. 


by putting to new uses our old experiences under 
the directions of the author. 

The ability to follow the author’s signs implies 
the mastery of many habits such as learning the 
meanings of thousands of words, forming auto- 
matic association between the sight and sound of 
each, and being responsive to verbal context. 
Words are but symbols to call forth automatic 
responses in terms of ideas, imagery, emotions 
and the like. In order to secure this automatic 
response to words and their meanings, words as 
individuals must cease to exist. They must 
merge into context, and their significance be 
realized in the very shortest possible time. The 
very second a word as an 
entity is considered by it- 
self, the rapidity of 
thought is checked, idea- 
tion ceases. 

Thus the problem of 
teaching to read is defi- 
nitely outlined. It con- 
sists, first, of seeing that a 
fund of growing, valuable, 
pertinent experiences are 
constantly accumulated 
by the pupils; second, that 
these experiences are la- 
beled by the application 
of thecorrect terminology. 
The terms are first applied 
orally to the actual situations, later the visual sym- 
bols are learned. Last, by adequate stimulation 
and a compelling environment pupils develop a 
strong urge or desire to master printed materials 
for the purpose of enlarging and enriching their 
experiences. 

All learning consists of the establishment of 
particular reactions to particular learning situa- 
tions. When the young pupil enters school he 
has already progressed far in the mastery of his 
mother tongue and has a definite oral vocabulary 
control. He has had experiences which have left 
definite impressions of form, size, color, texture, 
sound; he has acquired some knowledge of social 
behavior; he has at his command a fair-sized 
fund of useful information. He brings all these 
attainments to the beginning reading stage, and 
it is the opportunity and the responsibility of the 
teacher in charge of his initial schooling to employ 
them all in the new adventure of reading. 


Her program is 
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Before a book is placed in the hands of the 
pupils it is necessary that he have some realiza- 
tion of what a printed chronicle represents, and 
also that he have developed a lively interest in 
books with a desire to read them. To accomplish 
these aims, the natural impulses of the child serve 
the best starting point. These are his tendencies 
toward activity, his curiosity concerning all 
things about him, and his interest in people. 

It is wise, therefore, to provide aa initial period 
for preparing for book reading. This is generally 
known as the pre-book stage. The objectives of 
this stage are, first, to engender in pupils a whole- 
some interest and a desire to read; second, to have 
them understand that printed symbols convey 
meanings; third, that they will have made some 
start in the formation of correct habits of reading, 
such as the eye-movement from left to might, 
recognizing words before attempting to pronounce 
them, correct visual phrasing in silent reading, 
reading orally in a normal, pleasant tone of voice 
with attention to correct inflection and verbal 
phrasing; fourth, a control over a small number 
of sight words taken from a list which has been 
very carefully selected as the most suitable for the 
primary grades. Such a list has been constructed 
by Dr. Arthur I. Gates, Teachers College.* In 
this study words are ranked consecutively one to 
fifteen hundred, one having the highest rank. 
To appear in the first few hundred the word must 
have a high standing in several respects. It must 
be a word that satisfies the significant demands of 
primary reading. Teachers should select words 
carefully from this or similarly constructed lists 
for the initial vocabulary. 

The attainment of these objectives requires 
both oral and silent reading from the first. 
Because the child’s previous experience has been 
oral, because he still needs much supervision and 
guidance in correct enunciation and pronuncia- 
tion, because he needs much practice under expert 
guidance in vocal control, correct breathing and 
the like, there should be greater emphasis upon 
oral than silent reading at this stage. Profitable 
classroom activities should be carefully selected so 
that a growing desire to read always outstrips 
ability to read. What profit is there in a pupil’s 
learning to read if he dislikes reading? 

The first reading matter should consist of 
sentences and thought units that the children 
have themselves composed as a record of some 
experience, excursion, story, or a poem that 
gave them pleasure and that they wish to keep 
for future reference. The teacher may suggest 
that absentees might care to hear what they have 
done. She may call upon the class to dictate to 
her while she writes down the experience. This 


~*Arthur Gates: “The Construction of a Reading Vocabulary for 
the Primary Grade.” T.C. Record, March, 1926. 


forms a unit of five to eight sentences, and is 
“known material.” It later becomes the chart 
lesson. The teacher may ask some child to read 
aloud the unit she has recorded at their dictation 
in order to see if everything is correct. From 
memory, aided by teacher and other youngsters, 
a pupil performs this task. The next day the 
teacher presents the same unit to the class, 
printed upon two different sheets of cardboard. 
The children read first the entire unit, then cer- 
tain phrases are pointed out and they are asked to 
read them aloud. If the children do not recognize 
the isolated phrases, they recall the entire unit 
and thus from memory arrive at recognition. As 
phrases and words are recognized pupils cut them 
off. After all the phrases and words have been 
detached, the children put them together again in 
various ways. They first reproduce the original 
unit. Then fresh units are made by a rearrange- 
ment of the cut phrases and words. These are 
mastered by matching with the uncut unit and 
are read aloud by individual pupils. Whenever 
a child does not know words or phrases, they are 
not told to him, but he is asked to match the 
unknown word or phrase with the original unit of 
“known material.”’ Thus a habit of independence 
is generated from thestart. Theoriginal unitisthe 
only one memorized verbatim. New and different 
units are constructed and are studied and read with 
the aid of matching. Thus begins a real knowl- 
edge of phrases and words. 


A number of such charts should be made and 
read. There should be some charts that record 
group experiences; for example: 


We went to the woods. 

We went to find nuts. 

The nuts were on the ground. 
We picked up a great many. 


Some of the charts should be records of individual 
experiences composed by the group; for example: 


John went to the country. 

Peggy went to the mountains. 
Peter went to the seashore. 

They all went away last summer. 


Some should be individual compositions. These, 
if cast in the form of riddles, prove of vast interest 
to the rest of the class; for example: 


I know an animal. 
It is black. 

It has a soft purr. 
It eats mice. 
What is it? 


Some of the units should be records of stories, 
either original or reproduced; for example: 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Projects in Primary Number 


The Cincinnati Public Schools, RANDALL J. Connon, Superintendent 


following purposeful activities of 
i x | children in the primary grades were 
AES! selected from the regular work as it 
4 developed in the classrooms. They are 
:=) offered as good types of work that may 
prove suggestive to other teachers of these grades. 

The Garden Project was carried out by the 
B and C groups of the first grade, the class 
including over forty children from a good resi- 
dence section of the city. 

The coming of spring flowers, and the vases 
of them in the schoolroom, led to the choosing 
and singing of flower songs. We sang ‘Daffy- 
Down-Dilly,” and ‘Mary, Mary, Quite Con- 
trary,” which led. to talking about different 
kinds of gardens. The children decided to 
make a flower garden in the sand table, and 
the teacher, to create interest in nature and 
to promote social play and co-operation, encour- 
aged and guided the project. 

The children did the planning and suggesting. 
Their plan included: 


A miniature garden in the sand table. 

A fence around the garden. 

Flower beds: Number of beds, three; size 
and form, 6 inches square. 

Walks between beds, wide or narrow, long 
or short, straight or curved. 

Pond, bird house and bird bath at one end 
of the garden. 

A house, the home of the owner, at the other 
end of the garden. 


With cardboard many types of fences were 
made. These were discussed by the children 
and, after careful comparison, ‘criticism and 
judgment, a good one was chosen for the garden. 
The. walks were measured and laid with splints, 
beds measured and located and the pond placed 
at one end of the garden. From colored paper, 
splints, scissors and paste, the children cut and 
made the flowers. We had real flowers in 
vases in the room, and to these the children 
Again criticism followed 
completion, and the best were chosen and 
planted by their owners in the beds. Some 
twigs were brought in and these, with bits of 
paper crushed and pasted on them for foliage, 
gave us our trees. Bird houses were made, 
criticized, and the best placed near the pond. 
A nest was made and put in a tree. The house 


of the owner was made of gray cardboard. 
Dolls. made of raffia were placed in the garden, 
each with a garden tool. 

This project developed out of experience with 
music and nature study, and furnished oppor- 
tunities for reading, language, handwork, and 
arithmetic. Its values may be listed as: 


A joyous group experience. 

More ability to co-operate. 

Keener interest in nature experiences outside 
the school. 

Clearer thinking through relating personal 
experiences, and through planning. 

Correction of errors of speech throughout 
group discussions. 

Gain in reading ability through reading black- 
board plans, memoranda and records of work. 

Gain in technic in construction and art work 
through comparison, selection, criticism, sug- 
gestion and standards for judging work. 


The meaning and use of such arithmetical 
terms as the following were taught: 


high—low, trees, bird houses, fence. 

here—there, placing of house, pond, etc. 

near—far, relative positions of bird house, 
bird bath, and owner’s house. 

wide—narrow, palings of fence and walks. 

long—short, palings of fence, and walks. 

square—rectangle. 

first—second—third, flower beds. 

inch. 

counting. 


A double grade room including grades three 
and four carried out with much interest and 
success a plan known as “My Rhyme Book.” 
The purpose was that of making an orignal 
rhyme book that would fix in the child’s mind | 
those combinations he was uncertain of. 

A group co-operated in making blackboard 
rhymes for some known combinations. The 
difficulties were determined through discussion, 
self-testing, and testing each other. The follow- 
ing is a book made by a third grade pupil: 


Nine times five are forty-five. 
Did the lady just arrive? 


Six times eight are forty-eight. 
Yesterday I broke my plate. 
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Five times five are twenty-five. 
I caught a fish—he was alive. 


Twelve times six are seventy-two. 
Can you hear the cow moo? 


Nine times seven are sixty-three. 
I got stung with a bumblebee. * 


Four times eight are thirty-two. 
Will you button my little shoe? 


Eight times seven are fifty-six. 
You must never hit with sticks. 


Seven times four are twenty-eight. 
Now I have a nice playmate. 


Twelve times eight are ninety-six. 
Here we go to pick up sticks. 


Seven times seven are forty-nine. 
I saw a cat crawl up a vine. 


Eight times eight are sixty-four. 
You must never slam the door. 


(SAMPLE PAGE) 


9x9=—81 | 


| Nine times nine are eighty-one, 
I can have a little fun. 


| 9x9=—8l 


A grade of the same age children found much 
pleasure and number. teaching in their popcorn 
project. The victrola used in the gymnasium 
of the school needed replacing and Room Four, 
including these third and fourth grade pupils, 
decided to help with a fund for buying a new 
instrument. After considering several plans for 
securing money, among which were an enter- 
tainment to be given in the auditorium, a bazaar 
which it was hoped would interest the mothers 
of the children in the room, and a sale of some 
kind, it was decided to try a sale, all the chil- 
dren’s own, and make it a part of the regular 
school work—the teacher having determined, 
in her own mind, to take as much time as neces- 
sary for the preparation and to make it as prof- 
itable as possible in an educational as well as a 
commercial way. 

It took the greater part of two weeks to make 
the preparations, transact the business and 
close up the accounts, and another week to 


choose the instrument and have it delivered. 
Practically all of the time was devoted to this 
business enterprise and the school work done 
in connection with it was as follows: 
English. 
Talks or discussions on: 
(a) Purpose of giving sale. 
(b) How it was to be done. 
(ec) What would be done with the money. 
Provided the children did not get 
enough (put it in bank; what bank 
does with money, etc.). 

What to do with balance provided 
they got more than was needed. 

(d) Talks about the ways the school could 
use the victrola after bought, the 
pleasure it would give the class and 
the pleasure they would give others. 


In discussing various plans for conducting 
the sale, one small boy said, ““Miss . . . , when 
the grocery man wants to sell my mother some- 
thing, he comes to our house and writes down 
what she wants in a book.” After some ques- 
tioning, the class seemed to grasp the idea of 
an order-book, what it was for, how it was to 
be used, and when asked whether or not they 
thought they could take orders as the grocer 
does, they said, “Yes,” emphatically. The 
teacher inquired as to how they could get their 
order-books, and after many and various sug- 
gestions, some pupils asked if the class could 
not make them. They were told that this 
was an excellent idea if they were willing to 
work hard at it, and so they proceeded to busi- 
ness. 

As a result the entire arithmetic time and 
that allotted to drawing was devoted to the 
making of order-blanks, measuring and ruling 
the spaces for names, another for addresses, 
one for the number of popcorn balls, one for 
the amount of purchase, one in which the child 
was to mark whether or not he paid when the 
order was given, and one space on the right 
where the teacher could check up the account 
or make any notation necessary. These spaces 
were measured in inch and half-inch spaces as 
required in the drawing schedule for these 
grades, and the skill acquired in this work was 
a great help in construction work later. 

Subsequent lessons in number included count- 
ing by 5’s, the balls selling at five cents each, 
from which was developed the multiplication 
table of 5’s with very little effort, although it 
was so early in the year that the 2’s had not 
yet been attempted. 

The children learned the value of the various 
coins, how to make change, the adding of single- 
column numbers, finding total number of balls 


(Continued on page 61) 
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“Bad” Habits 


in Childhood 


An Interview with WALTER BERAN Wo M.D., by Marcery Sweet MANSFIELD 


(*\.| sucking and similar habits in young 
RAL children have been recommended for so 
| long that it has been assumed there was 

ic} nothing new to advise on the subject, 
and that only the children of careless or indif- 
ferent mothers would suck their thumbs. But 
I know a charming little girl—and most of us 
know youngsters like her—who was subjected 
to a long series of mittens, strings and paintings 
with bitter lotions without breaking the habit. 
Apparently it is not as simple as it seems. A 
mother cannot control a child by means of 
splints, mittens or iodine paintings forever. 
They are quite as handicapping to initiative 
and development as is thumbsucking. There 
is also the problem that thumbsucking is appar- 
ently cured only to break out again in nail- 
biting or one of the other similar habits, which 
are just as poor preparation for adult life. 

This situation, and our growing understand- 
ing of the problems which small children face, 
have led to an inquiry into the underlying 
reasons for the so-called “nervous habits” of 
childhood. In the twenty-two public child guid- 
ance clinics of Vienna, Dr. Alfred Adler and the 
physicians associated with him have dealt with 
this problem with an extremely large number 
of children. Their success warrants the intro- 
duction of their methods into American homes. 

The findings are that many of the bad habits 
of children, particulaly thumbsucking and _nail- 
biting, are practices that arise naturally in the 
child’s early life, do little harm for the time 
being, and disappear naturally if adults do not 
make the habit seem important or useful through 
undue emphasis. You may say that this is 
absurd, but wait. It is significant that so large 
a proportion of children who suck their thumbs 
or have similar habits are “only” or youngest 
children. Thumbsucking is a characteristic of 
the “spoiled” or petted child. 

And let us say petted rather than “spoiled’’; 
it is fairer to both child and mother. ‘“Spoiled”’ 
disparages both, though the child is not to 
blame and frequently the mother’s only fault 
is that she is over-solicitous. Also the word 
usually brings to mind noisy, temperish, impu- 
dent children, and the thumbsucker is often 
appealing, indeed too quiet for his best develop- 
ment. We forget that he is unconsciously quite 


as much a family tyrant as the less lucky little 
boy or girl who has tantrums, never having 
discovered that thumbsucking is an easier device 
for gaining attention. 

The point is not, however, that the thumb- 
sucker is a naughty child deserving the treat- 
ment so frequently given the child with tan- 
trums, but that both are victims of mishandling; 
they have had too much attention and help. 
Their lives have been too closely linked with 
their mother’s, and when the mother begins to 
require more independence of the child, the 
child is unprepared for it, helpless and unable 
to amuse himself. Consequently he adopts any 
line of action which will hold his mother near 
to him and keep himself the center of her atten- 
tion and care, and this is usually some form of 
tyranny. <A “spoiled” child is simply a depend- 
ent child. 

Not all over-dependent children suck their 
thumbs. The habitual thumbsucker is_ the 
result of a coincidence, a conditioning of reflexes 
which shows him that thumbsucking is valuable. 
Nearly all children suck their thumbs at one 
time or another during the first two years of 
their lives, which is the period in which the 
extremely close relationship with the mother 
exists. A little three-months-old friend of mine 
has already started sucking her thumb before 
it is time for her bottle. This means she is 
hungry. If her feedings are increased and no 
other attention is paid to the thumbsucking, 
it will in all likelihood disappear. 

Other babies begin sucking their thumbs 
when they are weaned. Some continue this 
for years, particularly when they are falling 
asleep. Others discover thumbsucking as part 
of the exploration every child makes of its own 
body. In the course of these investigations a 
finger, thumb or fist gets into the child’s mouth, 
gives him a mild pleasure, and he occupies 
himself for a time with his new diversion. Still 
the pleasure is not very great. A thoughtless 
mother who wanted her children to keep quiet 
and out of mischief used to put their thumbs 
into their mouths, but they would not stay 
there. Evidently thumbsucking cannot be the 
source of such intense sensuous pleasure as is 
sometimes hinted. 

In a world so full of interesting and diverting 
things, thumbsucking would, in the nature of 
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events, soon be given up. But in the meantime 
the child’s mother, seeing the thumb in his 
mouth and realizing that thumbsucking is not 
good preparation for life, and that it often 
becomes a habit hard to break, jerks the thumb 
out, saying “Don’t do that.’”’ Immediately the 
child puts it in again, and when this scene has 
been repeated several times, he is a fine little 
thumbsucker. He has acquired a diverting and 
useful activity. 

We must remember that the petted child 
will do everything he can to bind his mother 
to him more closely. His parents have been 
nearly his whole world, they have taken care 
of him physically, they have furnished constant 
diversion. Now, quite rapidly, he begins to 
discover that there are things he has to do for 
himself, and cannot. He attempts walking, 
and falls down. He bumps his head, pinches 
his fingers, tries vainly to open doors and move 
tables, attempts what adults can do easily 
enough. He discovers himself a weak little 
alien in a land built for bigger people. He is 
awake for longer periods, and his mother is 
not so constantly near him. Is it any wonder 
that he will use any weapon he has against 
the new aloofness of his parents, the new hos- 
tility of his surroundings? Is it surprising that 
he will suck his thumb if the act calls his mother 
to him? 

When we realize why a child sucks his thumb 
we understand why the usual remedies, such 
as painting the thumb with iodine, or putting 
the arm in splints, prove unsatisfactory. They 
are symbols of the parents’ defeat, reminders 
of the usefulness of the habit. The habit is 
only prevented, not cured, and may break out 
in similar form, or the child may find an entirely 
new device which serves the same purpose, such 
as the refusal to eat, or to move the bowels. 
The little girl who had been put in mittens 
developed a case of constipation, which finally 
passed beyond her control. 

Neither do punishments accomplish any good. 
Everyone who has lived with a petted child 
has seen him repeat the same offense for which 
he has just been punished. In fact the punish- 
ment of the spoiled child frequently only aggra- 
vated the trouble, through increasing his con- 
sciousness of the hardships of his life. This 
leads to an even more determined thumbsucking 
for it is both his consolation for misfortune, 
and his hold upon his parents. 

A wise doctor treats not the child, but its 
mother. First she is taught to ignore the 
habit. When the child discovers that it does 
him no good, he is more ready to give it up. 
But because it may have become automatic 
and curable only by an effort of will, or a new 


emotional incentive, the child is also given 
the positive ideal of growing up without the 
habit. He can be told that only babies suck 
thumbs, and’ for him to do so is the way to 
become a baby again. Dr. Ira Wile has told 
how children with enuresis overcome their 
thumbsucking or nail-biting when he explains 
to them that the self-control gained by con- 
quering the finger habits will help them in 
the control of the unconscious night habit which 
they wish to outgrow. But the point is that 
the child must be led to want to give up the 
habit. No amount of determination on the 
part of the parent will suffice. Exercising the 
will power is something no one can do for us. 
The petted child has had all too few opportu- 
nities to exercise his will along constructive 
and beneficial lines. 

Curing the thumbsucking is not enough. It 
is the symbol of a more serious trouble, helpless- 
ness, a great handicap, and one which may, 
if nothing is done about it, become permanent. 
We all have certain adjustments to make in 
life, the problem of getting along, of dealing 
with people and materials, of acquiring the 
things we need and the praise and affection we 
crave. If at any time in life we are delayed 
in this progress it is hard to catch up. So even 
a baby should be taught as much efficiency ‘as 
may be expected of other children his own age. 
And the best way to teach him is by play with 
other tots. 

A large family may provide the right social 
conditions, but the petted child does not usually 
come from a large family. Also he is often 
backward about making friends with neighbor- 
ing children, or is unable to get along with 
them. So for any child with undesirable habits 
and especially for youngest and “only” children, 
the kindergarten or nursery school can be of 
great benefit, and two years old is not too early 
to begin. The longer the child is kept away, 
the harder it is for him to cope with other chil- 
dren in a kindergarten, and if he misses his 
home, is too unhappy in the new environment, 
he may take energetic measures to be sent 
back home. He may even develop a habit 
of nausea that is difficult to control. 

In this case it is necessary for the teacher 
to condition him a little herself in order to win 
him to the school. She must make the school 
attractive, letting him do pleasant and easy 
tasks at first, praising him for his success in 
them, and ignoring his failures. Very gradually 
she can increase the difficulty and variety of 
his achievements until he is on equal terms 
with the other children. 

His training at home should also have the 
object of making him more independent and 


Continued on page 6s 
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Artists Every Child Should Know 
LITTLE GIRL WITH RED BERET George de Forest Brush 
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Art Gives New Life to All Activities 


By Louise D. TEssin 


are you correlating the month’s art 
\, work with the other subjects taught in 

the school? A little thought on this 
| matter will put new life into all the activi- 

ties of the day. I remember the first time 
the pri of correlation came to me as a small girl. 
Our home work for that night was the writing of 
twelve simple sentences. Like the other children, 
I had always quoted from the sentences given as 


To encourage the timid child and _ inspire 
self-expression, try giving him an outline of 
some given subject in which he is to furnish 


the background or appropriate setting. This 
outline may be hectographed on 9” x 12” 


manila paper, the work carried out in crayon 
or paints. A lively class discussion to pre- 
cede the art work and give inspiration to the 
children may be of the dogs we have read 


examples in the grammar, but this time I wrote about or know: those who draw milk carts 
about the life of Lincoln, in this way connecting in Holland, the sledge dogs of the North, 
grammar and history. I suddenly wanted to the Saint Bernard of Switzerland, the war 
write more than twelve dogs. And the familiar 
because, to my delight, I farm dog who _ hunts, 
had discovered how to Miss Tessin is prepared to offer further plays, and watches at 
make a dull task artistic. help with the art problems of the school. night. Every child will 

The next day, as we Letters addressed to her in care The Milton offer dog stories, as 
read the results of our Bradley Company, 74 Park Street, Spring- subjects for — illustra- 
efforts, my joy. was field, Mass., will receive her personal and tions, and the results in 
boundless, for the teacher experienced attention. composition and _ color 


was pleased. She used 
my sentences as examples 


for the entire class. It seemed I had done the 
right thing. After that the plan was not mine 


alone, for every member of the class was following 
it. We found ourselves reviewing history in the 
grammar hour; in the drawing period we pic- 
tured the wonders of geography; from picture 
study we chose material for story writing. 
Silhovette drawing should stimulate this idea 
of correlating, for silhouettes are easily rendered. 
They may be attractively heavy in execution 
for the lower grades, and of finer type in the 
upper grades where the pupils have learned the 
possibilities of pen and ink. The construction 
of figures and scenes is included, the simplifying 
of details, and a study of balance and proportion. 
Some of these silhouette drawings may be converted 
later into stencil and block printing problems. 


are bound to be varied 
and interesting. 

Another day the art class pretends to be a 
sroup of designers. Stories of the wonders of 
commercial art and of manufacturing are always 
stimulating and educational. It is the old 
problem of making geometric designs on squared 
goods, but today its application is to knitted or 
embroidered materials. Each child should 
develop his design with some given application in 
mind. The design may be abstract, such as we 
find in Indian patterns, or have a naturalistic 
quality. The applications may be to. golf 
socks, skating caps, collar boxes, scarfs and 
handbags. On a design for a searf it is best to 
show a little of the color of the material with 
the decorated border. Designs may be enclosed 
in a square or any other shape, or have no 
enclosing border at all. 
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SILHOUETTE ILLUSTRATIONS 


One of the easiest and most effective ways of producing illustrations is by painting 
silhouettes. 

It is safest to make the sketch on scratch paper first. Develope the figure and land- 
scape on sound construction lines drawn lightly and altered until satisfactory. When 
the drawing is approved, trace on tinted paper, and color black with paints or crayons. 

Animals, flowers, fruit and still life groups all offer excellent material for silhouette 
drawing. Try a good character tree on yellow paper, a skyline on blue-green or orange, 
a figure with an umbrella in the rain on blue-gray, a boy fishing or flying a kite on light 
blue or violet. 

Suggestions can be gathered from photographs and illustrations in magazines and art 
portfolios. 
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INDIVIDUAL EXPRESSION 


Outlines such as these on 9” x 12”” paper given 


to children, to which details and backgrounds 


are to be added, encourage individual expression 


in illustration about winter fun, adventures on 


the farm, hikes, or stories about pets. 
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KINDERGARTEN CUT-OUTS 


Fold a ten-inch long piece of paper into After cutting, draw in feature marks and 


fourths. : details with crayon or paints. 


Trace or draw design on top section. Designs may be developed on two or any 
Be sure design reaches to side folds so as number of folds of paper. 
to form hinge between parts when cut. 


10 INCH PAPER FOLDED TWICE 


10 INCH PAPER FOLDED FOUR TIMES 
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FOR THE YOUNG COMMERCIAL ARTIST 


WN 


COLLAR ROX 
SKATING CAP 
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TESSIN 


MITTEN 
GOLF SOCKS 


BORDER 


ON SCARF 


} 
e 
BEAN BAG i 
HAND 
BAG 
PILLOW ON PAPER 
DRESS COLLAR 19 INCHES SQUARE 


DESIGNS WITH A PRaAcTICAL USE AND PROFESSIONAL AIR. 


Cut the pattern of the object to be decorated from squared manila paper, or lightly square up any tinted paper 


of desired color. The pattern must be without perspective, or it will complicate the work. Mark the design in 
colors, using black and white also if desired. Mark with tiny strokes as illustrated. The narrow spaces between 
marks give the work a certain vibration and attractive appearance that solid color cannot produce. Also, it repre- 
sents knitting or stitches in this case. 

The design should be established on scratch paper first before working on the tinted paper. Use crayons or 
paints for coloring. Tempera paint, or white show-card color mixed with ordinary school colors, produces delightful 
results. 


Mount work individually on dark gray, black, or mounts of a contrasting color, or as a group on large sheets. 
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SPRING MODELING FOR THE SMALLEST HANDS 


What fun to fill a box with sand or soft earth, plant it with wheat seed, and, keeping it damp and warm, see 
] +7 


the tender green blades sprout! The glass mirror we placed at the end of the box now becomes a lovely lake. A 


cardboard box, cut down to represent a chicken coop, has been covered with a brilliant cut paper design, and is placed 


at the other end of the sand box. Clay chicks and ducks are modeled by the class, and colored a delicate yellow 
with orange-yellow eyes, bill and feet. Some of these are placed in the coop and others in and about the grass or 


near the tiny feeding dish. The ducks may be placed in the mirror lake. 


Jecause next month suggests so many delightful things to make and draw for Easter, some of these ducks and 
chicks may now be converted into Easter table favors or glued to place cards. The string on Fig. 3 was pressed 
into the clay at the time of modeling. A real cracked eggshell is glued to the card with the chick in Fig. 1. Small 


cardboard or clay feet may be pressed into the clay figures at the time of modeling (Fig. 2). 
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A HOLDER FOR FATHER’S NECKTIES 
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Cut Bunny from soft wood. Paint him white or soft 
gray, pink inside the ear and nose, pupil of eye orange, 
jacket a plain color or all pale green and then checked 
with blue. The cuffs should be white and the trousers 
pale pink or yellow. Paint block and stick of wood 
emerald green or bright green, the flower red-orange, 
stem and leaves blue. Stripes on end of stick, bright 
blue, yellow and red-orange. 

Character marks are painted in black. Glue block 
into place. Varnish or shellac when dry. Fasten screw 
at top. Stick measures 10” long. 

Such wood work problems as appear in this series each 
month in AMERICAN CHILDHOOD will make splendid 
gifts or projects for school bazaars. 
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Children of America 
THE PIONEERS 


Boy: 
Gray homespun suit. 
Pink cal i 


ico shirt. 
Black leather belt. 
Dust-color boots. 


Girl: 
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MARCH HARES FOR THE BLACKBOARD Design by G. Eleanor Shaw 
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From Our 


For the Spring Sand Table 
All the children in our kindergarten helped 
to scatter wheat seeds in small bins which fit 
in each end of the sand table. The sand table 


was left like that until the seeds began their 
growth. 


What fun it was to water them and 
watch them shoot 
up over night! 
Then someone 
became inspired. 
The workbench 
which holds a 
large place in our 
kindergarten 
curriculum be- 
came a very busy 
spot. The farmer 
should have a 
home. As a re- 
sult we made a 
very desirable 
white and green 
farmhouse’ with 
a red chimney. 
Next came the 
wish for a barn. 
The slanting roof 
made it real- 
istic looking building. I was anxious to see what 
color they would paint it; but barns were red to the 
children, which is true in this section. A good 
project suggests many things and one child 
asked if he might make a chicken coop. There 
is a fine paper 
chicken behind 
the slats that the 
little carpenter 
nailed on two 
pointed, slanting 
pieces of wood. 
We had talked 
a great deal about 
windmills and I 
was not surprised 
when a child co- 
operated by de- 
Signing one. 
Four pieces of 
wood were nailed 
together and a 


KEEPING BUSY WHILE THE 
SEEDS GROW 


plece with a 
drilled hole was 
nailedon top. A 


FOR THE FARM 


stick was placed 
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running up and down through this hole, and two 
slabs were nailed across this stick. An opening 
was made by a jig saw foradoor. It was painted 
blue and red and looked very attractive. The 
project was spurred on and hammers beat 
faster and saws sang more merrily. Two small 
wheels from a discarded wagon were brought 
from home and we were informed that these 
were for a cart that the farmer needed on the 
farm to carry his tools and seeds. A _ horse 
that belongs to our sand table collection of 
animals draws the cart and the farmer. By 
this time we could use the sand table as the 
wheat was well grown. 

We have an artificial pond made of a piece 
of Japanese transparency paper, with a duck 
swimming around and a cow on the bank mir- 
roring herself in it. Twigs were gathered by 
several of the children and placed here and there 
for fruit trees, and pieces of pine made the woods. 

Can you imagine a more vivid picture than 
this in any sand table to depict farm-life? It 
means to me the fulfilment of that old but ever 
new message of Froebel’s “‘Seeing through doing.” 

—GRACE Stuart Situ, Floral Park, N.Y. 


A Place for His Things 


Individual lockers, large enough for a child 
to keep his own materials and unfinished work, 
are very useful and helpful in training children 
to be independent and self-reliant. 

I have made very satisfactory lockers from 
wooden egg crates. If these are piled two or 
three high, according to the space, stained green 
and brown and given a burlap curtain, they 
will make very attractive hold-alls. Wicker 
baskets filled with plants and placed on the top 
help to add to the locker’s usefulness and beauty. 
I have also used several of these boxes in a row 
in a bay window and it has made a very attrac- 
tive window seat for the children, and a place for 
pots of flowers and exhibits of finished work. 

— JOSEPHINE McCarty, West Roxbury, Mass. 


A Kindergarten-Primary Project 


The children in my kindergarten always love 
to gather in small groups and build with the 
large blocks on the floor. One rainy day, when 
there was not a full attendance and blocks were 
plentiful, a little boy erected a large two-story 
house, using some paper boards for flooring. 
This house soon became the center of attraction. 
The other children gathered about it and enthu- 
siastically offered to help. Waddy accepted 
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them as workmen but retained the leadership, 
himself; and a most efficient director he proved, 
although I could see that in many instances he 
profited both by their general discussion and 
suggestions. 

The rainy weather prompted one little girl 
to say they would get their feet muddy without 
sidewalks leading to the building. The idea 
of building a community grew as they worked 
and when I asked where they were going to 
get their groceries, Waddy promptly answered, 
“At the corner grocery.” The grocery was 
thereupon planned and built. Its furnishing 
employed all the children in the room. The 
large cylinder beads were put on shelves for 
canned goods, cubes serving for boxes, and 
fresh vegetables and fruits were made of clay 
and painted. When it was time to put away 
materials, Waddy asked if he might leave his 
house and store. I readily consented, hoping 
it would lead to further developments. 

The next day the children arrived full of 
interest in their new play. Those who had 
been absent the day before caught the enthu- 
siasm. The girls were eager to furnish the 
house and cut paper dolls to put in it, while 
the boys took over the more masculine work 
of making wagons and cars, and laying tracks. 
This led to the construction of a locomotive and 
station. The locomotive was made of an empty 
oatmeal box with button molds for wheels and 
spools of varying size for smokestacks. Silver 
paper was pasted in front for a headlight and 
when a pasteboard cowcatcher was added and 
the whole painted black, it presented a very 
realistic appearance. 

At first the furniture of the house was very 
crude, but later this was discarded and replaced 
by a more finished article as the children’s 
skill developed. Local stores gave us all the 
spool boxes we could use and an _ ingenious 
boy constructed a most perfect little imitation 
piano. Paper mats which the children had 
woven were used for rugs, and they added 
block fireplaces. 

Incidently, the children learned some sight words 
which were put up as signs; they developed 
initiative and had many pleasant hours of play. 

—NELLIE GRIFFIN, Greenville, Miss. 


Before We Can Go Outdoors 


To arousé interest in watching the coming 
of the flowers in spring, we set aside a space 
on the blackboard for a list of the names of 
the children who brought the first flowers of a 
kind to kindergarten. A drawing of the flower 
in colored crayon was placed opposite the name 
of the child who brought it, and the child’s name 
was written in the color of the flower he brought. 


In this way the children learned the names 
and the colors of the flowers, and also learned 
to count as the list daily increased. 

In our farm project work we did not have 
all the toy animals we needed, so the children 
pasted pictures of these animals on small blocks 
to make them stand. This nicely supplied our 
need. We used clothespins for people, espe- 
cially in our sand table work. With painted 
faces and clothing made of crepe paper or scraps 
of cloth these dolls are very realistic. 

—TaBiTHa Ritrzman, Monroe, Wis. 


A Schoolroom Terrarium 


Inspired by hearing an excellent biology 
teacher lecture and later by a visit to the Sesqui- 
Centennial where I saw many wonderful exhib- 
its of aquariums and terrariums, I evolved the 
idea of converting our sand table into a school- 
room terrarium. Due to overcrowded condi- 
tions in our school my second grade class shared 
the room with a third grade. Consequently 
we didn’t have much time for project work 
in the sand table as one class was waiting to 
enter as soon as the other was dismissed. 

The third-grade teacher, who is also an ardent 
nature lover, received the idea with enthu- 
siasm and work began. We lined the table 
with oilcloth (this did not prove entirely satis- 
factory and we have had a zine lining put in 
for the coming year), then filled the bottom 
with pebbles and sand. On top of this we 
used white beach sand and top soil according 
to the plants set out. Many interesting excur- 
sions to field and woods followed, resulting in 
slips of cedar, standing pine, maple and oak 
seedlings, wintergreen with its bright red berries, 
cranberry plants, pipsissewa and pixie with 
its starlike blossoms all being transplanted to 
our woodland scene. A mound of rocks was 
built up in one corner with a background of 
bayberries and bittersweet, while pans of .water 
sunk in the sand formed miniature lakes where 
water moss grew, rocks gleamed, and gay cel- 
luloid swans and ducks sported. All the inter- 
vening surface was covered with various kinds 
of velvety moss giving the entire table the 
appearance of a bit of transplanted forest. 

As fall advanced Hiawatha’s wigwam was 
pitched by the Big-Sea-Water, camp fires were 
built, kettles hung and a canoe appeared at 
the water’s edge while Hiawatha and his broth- 
ers roamed the forest. An attractive picture 
of pines and cedars was drawn on the black- 
board, giving a picturesque background to the 
scene. 

All this was of great interest to the children 
who would hurry to the table on their arrival. 
They often brought their parents and many 
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visitors were attracted by our living sand table. 
After Thanksgiving the Indians “packed their 
tents like the Arabs, and as silently stole away.” 
The rocks were coated with paste and then 
covered with artifical snow and ice. The cedar 
and pine trees also glittered with sparkling 
snow, while reindeer appeared on the rocks 
as if by magic. 

Toward spring the mosses grew rather dingy, 
the plants were the worse for wear and my 
supply of optimism and enthusiasm seemed 
to be running low. Imagine my surprise as 
I glanced at the table when I came to school 
one morning to see two wonderful green leaves 
unfolding at the top of an apparently lifeless 
and forgotten maple tree. I thought, why 
should I be discouraged? Here this little brown 
twig has stood dormant all winter and now 
new life is coming forth 
in these leaves. The 
children were very much 
excited when I showed 
them what had happened 
and each morning hurried 
to the table to see if the 
leaves had grown during 
the night. Later two 
more leaves showed and 
still later two others un- 
til our little maple tree 
proudly boasted six new 
leaves all growing toward 
the light. Shortly after 
this we made an excursion to the woodland 
farm of a friend and returned laden with spoils 
to dress our terrarium for spring. We set out 
partridge berries, pixie, dog-tooth violets, wood 
violets, purple, yellow and white violets, wild 
geranium, hepatica, bloodroot, rattlesnake weed, 
live-for-ever, spring beauties, anemones, and 
trailing arbutus. A rock bridge was built over 
the lake and old moss replaced by new. AI- 
though spring was late in coming this year, 
our plants, forced by the artificial heat, grew 
like Jack’s magie bean stalk, every leaf and 
flower turning its face toward the sun. 

The third-grade teacher had an _ excellent 
collection of wild flower pictures and as each 
new plant was added to the table, a picture 
of the blossom was mounted on the board. 
During our nature study period we often played 
a game; I would point to one of these pictures 
and ask a child to name it. If correct, he was 
allowed to go to the table and find it growing. 
In this way the children became familiar with 
many kinds of wild flowers. Many excellent 
pictures of flowers were drawn also in connection 
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with our nature work and fascinating legends 
of flowers were told. 

We felt amply repaid with our experiment 
from the standpoint of beauty and knowledge, 
and as a spiritual inspiration to both the chil- 
dren and ourselves. 

Lackey, Keyport, N. J. 


The Children’s Flower Shop 

Since spring opens in the South in early 
March, beautiful spring flowers, violets, daffodils, 
jonquils and narcissus, were brought to school 
in quantities by the kindergarten children. We 
soon exhausted all the vases and bowls we had 
on hand. Then the children brought from 
home pickle and candy jars of very attractive 
shapes and these we enameled in green, yellow 
and blue, blowing into the enamel before it 
dried a_ silver powder 

purchased at the paint 


No magazine can be successfully edited store. The flowers were 
without the active participation of its then placed in_ these 
readers. This is your department of 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD for helping our 
many thousands of other subscribers and 
receiving help yourself. Timely, short 
manuscripts will be welcomed. We re- 
ceive many, but we want more. 

Address: Editor, 
HOOD, 120 East Sixteenth Street, New 


enameled jars and color 
became a real interest. 

Next came the idea of 
a flower shop, a place to 
display all these colored 
jars. Our manual train- 
ing boys came to the 
rescue and made a neat 
wooden trellis about 
fifteen feet square. This 
we placed in a corner of 
the room. Now the fun began. The posts were 
painted green and the trellis cream color. Our first 
step was to visit a flower shop in our city. Here 
we saw charming pieces of pottery placed on rows 
of shelves, so these objects became our inspiration. 
Moldolith was used to fashion bowls, little 
vases and baskets for flower receptacles. Clay 
was used to mold flower pots; these we painted 
green and shellacked the outside. The inside 
was coated with paraffin to hold the earth and 
water necessary to germinate the seeds we 
planted. Boards were secured and shelves fash- 
ioned. Then paper for the shelves was cut 
and decorated with colored crayons. Next, 
round paper doilies six or eight inches in diam- 
eter were cut, and flower designs drawn on 
them free-hand by the children. 

Over the top of the shop we arranged a canopy 
of rainbow colored paper chains caught up in 
the center to the ceiling. From this center 
hung a bird cage of orange jute and lemonade 
straws cut in inch lengths, and inside the cage 
was a little blue celluloid bird on an orange 
swing. A small opening cut in the trellis gave 


(Continued on page 63 
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| one ‘morning full of 


rah,” he said, “for a morning of fun!” 
| He stretched his great wings; then he 
leaped down with a rush and a whirl right 
into a little town. 

“Now for that open window,” he said. And he 
poured himself right through it. Just inside the 
window sat a girl working at a typewriter. Her 
busy fingers were flying fast, when March Wind 
whirled in on her. 

Swish! Flutter! Fly! The girl’s papers went 
scurrying to all the corners of the room, and she 
jumped up to catch them. Chasing them, here 
and there, she went; and as she did it she cried: 
“You troublesome Wind! Why can’t you leave me 
alone when I’m working?” ‘Then she shut the 
window. 

March Wind sighed, for he had been very 
happy blowing around in the room. But he saw 
a woman hanging out clothes farther down the 
street, and there he went. 

The woman had a clothespin in her mouth. 
When she saw March Wind pick up a pillow-case 
and a pair of silk stockings and a pink frock, she 
opened her mouth to say Oh, and the clothespin 
fell out. She began to chase the things, and she 
looked very funny as she did it, with her 
apron flying in the air. March Wind 
chuckled to his mischievous self. He put 
the pillow-case on the pump; he 
draped the stockings over the lilac 
bush in the front yard, and the 
pink frock he dropped way up on 
the porch roof, where the woman 
could not possibly reach it without 
a ladder. Then 
he laughed to 
himself again to 
see her running 


What Stopped March Wind 


By Mrrtam CLARK POTTER 
Y 


and chasing, and left her, with a twitch of her 
apron strings. 

“Hurrah, hurrah,” cried galloping March Wind 
then. “I see the Tin-Pan-Man!”’ 

The Tin-Pan-Man was coming down the street, 
with kettles and spoons and other things to sell. 
His good horse walked very slowly, for he had come 
from Perkinsville that morning, and he was tired. 
March Wind rushed over to him; he took a kettle 
and a pan, and banged them down on the road. 
“T must put the cover on my cart,’ said the Tin- 
Pan-Man, ‘“‘a wind is rising, and a strong one, 
too!’ So he covered up his wares with a big 
piece of heavy canvas and buttoned it down. He 
picked up the kettle and the pan, and was off again. 

“Well,” thought March Wind, as he tugged at 
the canvas, “that is too bad; for I was going 
to have lots of fun with all those rattly pots and 
pans; but I shall find something else todo. Noth- 
ing, nothing can stop me!”” And he whirled away. 

He saw a boy with a kite. ‘Ah, that is good 
luck,” he whistled to himself. He tore along, and 
carried the kite high in the air. It was all the 
boy could do to hold on to it. “Stop, stop!” the 
boy cried. ‘That is too rough of you, Wind!’ 

“Nothing, nothing can make me stop!” cried 
March Wind, and he fastened the kite high in the 
apple tree, where the boy had to climb to 
get it. 

“T should think, March Wind,” said a 
big black crow, who had watched 
it all, “that you had done enough 
tricks for one day!” But the 
Wind cried: “‘No, no, I am not 
through yet!’ and hurried off to 
the little lake on the edge of the 


town. 
There he 
whirled himself 


against the fish- 
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ing boats, and made them rock like rocking horses, 
till all the fishermen were tossed about. He 
banged a barn door, and tore a sheet, and rattled 
the glass in a dozen windows. ‘Nothing, nothing 
can make me stop!’ whistled March Wind again, 
feeling very strong and mischievous. And then 
he came to a farm where three little children were 
playing in a yard. 

They were bending over something on the 
ground. March Wind bent over, too, very 
gently, to see what it was. There lay a pretty 
doll with a broken head, and the wee girl was say- 
ing, “Yes, I shall have to give up Matilda Jane. 
I can never, never play with her any more!” 
and she began to ery. The other children cried, 
too. The bigger girl cried because she was so 
sorry for the wee one, and the tiny boy cried 
because his sisters were crying. 

March Wind sat down on a stump and folded 
his great wings. Suddenly he felt sorry. He did 
not wish to whirl Matilda Jane away. He did 
not wish to tease the children by pulling their 
coats and tossing theircurls. ‘That is too bad,” 
he said to himself, “about Matilda Jane,” and 
then he had a thought. 


On the back porch was the children’s mother, 
washing out a kettle. March Wind went up to 
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her and began to blow. He blew very hard. He 
got back of her and began to push. ‘‘Dear me,” 
said the mother, “I can’t help myself at all! My, 
what a wind! I have to go down these steps 
whether I want to or not!’ and she clutched at 
her apron and her hair, and began to run. Run 
she did, straight to where her children were; and 
then March Wind stopped pushing her. “Come 
right into the house,”’ the mother said to her chil- 
dren. ‘It is very cold and wintry today—and 
what a wind!”’ Then she noticed that they were 
crying. 

“What is the matter?” she asked them. 
“Matilda Jane,” they told her; “‘we have got to 
give her up, for she has a broken head!” 

“Indeed, you haven’t, my dearies,”’ their kind 
mother told them, “‘for I can mend her easily with 
glue. Come, dry your eyes, and we will go 
indoors and do it.” 

Then March Wind felt very happy, for that was 
just what he had planned. 

He rose up into a big oak tree and curled down 
to sleep, and when the big black crow saw him 
there he said, ‘‘Well, March Wind has tired at 
last! It must have been something very strong 
to stop him! I wonder what it was!” Of 
course the crow never found out that the March 
Wind had stopped for just a little bit of kindness. 


in the Lock 


By Cornevia E. PALMER 


HAT a busy place was the wheelwright’s 
|shop! There were big wheels and little 
Wi) wheels, wheels with heavy spokes and 
®2e| light spokes and no spokes at all, wheels 
+e"! for every sort of use on all kinds of 
vehicles and machinery. The ruddy firelight 
from three flaming forges playing on the walls, 
made queer shadow-pictures in the dusky 
corners. Strong, dark-looking men were beating 
bars of white-hot iron into shape, and the anvils 
rang out merry tunes every hour in the day, 
while sparks flew far around in brilliant showers 
like the most splendid fireworks. 

At one forge some strong cogwheels were being 
made. At last the smith straightened himself 
and wiped his forehead with his sleeve. 

“There!” he said, “that is as pretty a set of 
wheels as one could wish to see!’”’ Then he tried 
each pair to see if the cogs fitted. “They will 
run as smoothly as a sled upon ice,” he said. 

The wheels clinked joyously together as he threw 
them into a pile. It was their way of talking. 


“It was not pleasant to be nearly melted in the 
fire and then beaten with that great hammer,” said 
one, ‘‘but ‘all’s well that ends well,’ and the 
master is pleased with us.” 

“Tests well endured are strength assured,” 
said another. ‘I hope we shall soon be chosen to 
do some great work. I feel just like it.” 

“Di! you hear him praise our beauty, too?” 
asked a third. ‘I hope we shall be placed where 
we may be seen and appreciated.” 

“Hush!” cried another. ‘‘ ‘Handsome is that 
handsome does’ is true of wheels as well as of 
people. I would far rather be loved for my use- 
fulness than admired for beauty.” 

At last night came. The bellows and anvils 
were still, the fires had been carefully banked, 
and the tired workmen had gone home. 

One large and rather worn-looking wheel rolled 
out into the middle of the floor. 

‘Well, well!’ he rumbled, “this is pleasant, to 
meet some relatives once more! How fortunate 
that I needed repairs!” Then he began to 
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inquire of his new cousins whither they were 
bound. At last he asked the cogwheels. 

‘‘We have heard that we were being made for 
the lock,’”’ answered one. 

“What is the lock, and where is it?” asked 
another. 

All the wheels rolled nearer to hear the answer. 
The great wheel had been out in the world, and 
knew all about it. 

‘‘Nearly a mile from here,” said he, ‘‘there is a 
canal being built. I was on the wagon which 
draws stone for its sides. Near the canal are 
two enormous lakes. The water from one lake 
is always rushing over great rocks and down steep 
places to reach the other. When the waves 
reach a great rock they toss themselves high in 
the air, and fall back in white foam, while the 
spray is thrown all around and the current is so 
swift that no boat can float safely upon it. But 
great steamships and white-winged sail boats and 
smoky little tugs go back and forth all the time, 
bringing lumber from the woods and iron and 
copper from the mines, and carrying back food 
and clothes and many other things to the miners 
and the lumbermen. I have heard them say that 
this canal is being built so that vessels may sail 
on its quiet waters from one lake to the other. 
There is to be a gate at each end of the canal, and 
I know that they are having wheels made for 
these gates. Perhaps that is where you are going, 
cousins. It is a very important place. I hope 
you are brave and strong,” he added. 

“Yes, indeed!” the cogwheels rattled in chorus. 

“Now, take the advice of an old wheel,” he said, 
looking around upon all the wheels in the shop, 
“and determine to do your very best, where- 
ever your place is. That is the only kind of a 
wheel that is wanted in this world. Look at me!”’ 


he continued. ‘‘Do you suppose that I should. 


ever have come to the repair shop if I had not 
done good service? No, indeed! I should have 
been sent to the rubbish heap, and that is the 
worst disgrace that can come to a wheel.” 

Now it was morning. The great wheel was 
replaced on the wagon; the cogwheels were 
loaded on the cart and carried off to the lock. 
High stone walls were on each side, and a great 
double gate at each end. No water was in the 
canal yet; everything was waiting for the wheels 
to be placed upon the gates. The cogwheels were 
unloaded. 

‘Good-bye,*do your best!’ rumbled the big 
wheel. 

“Yes, yes, we will!” they rattled back. 

They were taken deep down in the canal, and 
placed under the gates. The cogs reached out 
and locked into each other like so many little 
fingers, and the gates were opened and shut many 
times. At last the men climbed out of the lock, 
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the lower gate was closed, and the water was let 
slowly into the lock through the upper gate. 
The wheels were covered with water, and the 
canal was filled to the brim. The people on the 
stone walls at the sides of the canal waved their 
hats and shouted. It was a great day. 

A deep shadow crept over the wheels and they 
knew that a great steamer had come into the lock. 
The upper gates slowly closed, and the lower gates 
as slowly opened. Now the water began to run 
out. ‘‘We shall see the world again!” thought 
the wheels; but they did not, for the water was too 
deep. 

When enough water had run out from the 
canal, the steamer moved slowly out of the open 
gate and went on her way, while some sailing 
vessels floated into the lock. The lower gates 
were closed, and the upper gates opened. The 
waters again ran in and filled the lock, the sailing 
vessels rose with it, and at last sailed out at the 
open gate into the upper lake. Now came busy 
times for the gates at the lock. There was not an 
hour, day or night, in which ships and steamers, 
great and small, were not waiting for the gates to 
open and let them go up and down with the 
water. No one saw the wheels, with their cogs 
like little fingers, pushing against each other to 
help move the heavy gates. 

At last one of the wheels said to its mate: “I 
am tired of staying down here in the dark, doing 
nothing but turn! No one sees our hard work. 
I dare say hardly anyone knows we are here. 
I want to go on top for a while, where one can see 
and be seen!”’ 

“Oh, brother,” said the other, ‘‘do not be 

unhappy! You and I were made for this very 
place, and we must fill it well. I am proud that 
no one thinks we need an inspector. It is a great 
trust. Let us do our best, as the old wheel told 
us.” 
‘Well,’ grumbled the other, ‘“‘the man on top 
gets all the credit of hard work, and we have to 
move whenever he wishes, however we feel. 
What could he do without us? Tell me that! 
I believe I will not move the next time he pushes 
the lever, and then people will find out who does 
the work!” 

‘Dear brother!’ cried his mate, “think how 
much trouble that would make! Let us do our 
duty well and cheerfully, and we shall be sure to 
be happy. Grumblers are always miserable.”’ 

But the discontented wheel would not listen, 
and sure enough when the gate was next to be 
opened, he did not stir. His mate tried to coax 
him, but in vain. 

Far above, the ships were waiting, and the man 
at the bar pushed harder and harder at the lever. 
At last he called some men to help him. The 
strain on the wheel was now so great that erick, 
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crack, off came one of the little cogs! Now the 
gate could not be opened at all, for the broken 
wheel could not move, however willing it was. 
At last the lockmaster decided to let the water out 
of the canal, and find the cause of the trouble. 
This pleased the stubborn wheel. ‘Now,’ it 
thought, “‘I shall come out of this dark hole and 
see the world.” 


The water was let out, and then the canal was 
pumped dry, for the lock was very deep. At last 
the wheels came in sight. The workmen looked 
them over carefully, and found the broken cog. 
“Here’s the little mischief-maker!” they cried, 
and took the wheel off. 


When they climbed out of the lock, and the 
wheel saw how many ships were waiting, and 
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heard everyone talking of the trouble it had 
made, it was greatly ashamed. 


“What will be done with me?” it thought. 
“T hope I shall not be sent to the rubbish heap. 
That would be too dreadful!” 

“Can it be mended?” asked one man. 

The blacksmith who had made it took it and 
looked at it carefully. Then he tossed it on the 
ground. ‘No, indeed!” he said. ‘It could never 
be trusted! The only way is to make a new wheel, 
strong enough to do the work well!” 

“Can it be used somewhere else?” 

“No,” said the blacksmith, “I would not trust 
it anywhere!” and the wheel grew cold with 
shame. “The only place for this fellow is the 
rubbish heap!” 

And to the rubbish heap it went. 


Flossie’s Mouse 


By Masset MARLOWE 


in) NE morning when Flossie, the squirrel, 
“7 | was sweeping her floor, she saw two little 
\\7/) eyes sparkling at her from a corner. 
ar’ “Hello, who’s there?” said Flossie, 
} stooping to look. 
“Tt? s only I,’”’ squeaked a tiny voice. 
are you?” 

‘Just a little mouse.” 

“What are you doing there?”’ 

“Only sitting in the corner. 
stay. I like it in this snug little nest. Do not 
turn me out; oh, please do not turn me out!” 

“H’m!” murmured Flossie, setting her broom 
against the wall. “H’m! Let me think. Will 
you promise to be a good mouse if I let you stay?” 

“Will you promise not to squeak in the middle 
of the night? Will you promise not to wake my 
baby squirrel when he is sleeping? Will you 
promise not to scuff bits of leaves on my tidy 
floor?” 

“Yes. I will promise everything.” 

“Well, come out of that corner and let me have 
a look at you,” said Flossie. So the mouse crept 
out. 

She was a grey mouse, with dark tips to her 
ears, and whiskers three inches long. Her little 


Please let me 


black eyes glowed like jewels, and her fur was 
soft, silky and sleek. Flossie stopped and stroked 
her, as she said: 

““Ah, yes, you are a dear little creature, and if 
you will really promise to be good, you may stay. 


But you must get your own food. You must not 
go hunting in my pantry. And you must not 
touch my baby squirrel.” 

“Thank you. Oh, thank you!’ said the mouse, 
and she ran into the corner and made herself a 
snug little bed. Then she curled up like a ball 
of fluff and went to sleep. 

When she awoke it was evening. Flossie was 
sitting in the doorway nursing her baby, and old 
Mick, the grandfather squirrel, was sitting beside 
her. His coat-tails trailed inside the little room— 
and—the most fragrant smell of cheese came 
from one of the pockets. 

Mouse began to sniff. Mouse crept forward on 
silent toes. Mouse slid under the coat-tail and 
began to nibble. She made a little hole, took out 
a bit of cheese, and carried it into her corner 
where she had a delightful supper. 

Presently old Mick, the grandfather squirrel, 
stood up to go home. 

“T must button my new coat around me, for the 
evening is chilly,” he said. A _ little tinkling 
-sound came as he walked off, but no one heard 
it, not even Mouse, whose ears were specially sharp. 

Rain began to fall as old Mick raced homeward. 
It fell in torrents so that little rivers and pools 
gathered in the woods, and all the falling leaves 
became sodden and pulpy. 

“Luckily I can go home by the branches,” 
thought old Mick, leaping from tree to tree. 
“Dear me, what a storm! I shall be glad when I’m 
inside.”’ 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Picture Poems for March 


Selected by Josephine Bouton 


Melting Snow 


By Grace SrrickLeER Dawson 


Across this open space where, frayed and tattered, 
Lies Winter’s drabbled shawl in disarray, 
Discarded hastily, as though it mattered 
Nothing at all since Winter could not stay. 


Someone walks daintily in cool green sandals, 
Wearing a scarf of filmy yellow light. 
Tangled with mist, someone deftly handles 

With coaxing finger-tips the ragged white 
Fringes, and brushing all of them from sight, 
Lights one by one the dandelion candles. 


Copyright, The Century Magazine, April, 1927 


A Change in the Year 


By WorpswortTH 


It. is the first mild day of March; 
Each minute sweeter than before, 

The redbreast sings from the tall larch 
That stands beside our door. 


There is a blessing in the air 

Which seems a sense of joy to yield 
To the bare trees, and mountains bare, 
And grass in the green field. 


St. Patrick’s Breastplate 


I go forth today 

In the might of heaven, 
In the brightness of sun, 
In the whiteness of snow, 
In the splendour of fire, 
In the speed of lightning, 
In the swiftness of wind, 
In the firmness of rock. 


Vegetarians 
By Russet Gorpon CarTER 


We're on our way to market 

To buy some things for stew— 
Potatoes, carrots, onions, 

And beans and turnips too, 
And rice and corn and barley, 

Two squashes and a beet. 
We're all so fond of veg’tables 

We've lost our taste for meat. 


Copyright, ‘‘The Youth’s Companion”’ 


Hyde Park 


The fairies live in Hyde Park—the London ones, I mean; 
They love to see the blue sky and feel a bit of green; 
They look out for the children, and beckon as they pass, 
And fix up fairy notices, ‘“Please keep ON the grass.” 


The fairies live im Hyde Park because they love to hide; 

They tell the roar of London Town to keep itself outside, 

For there are all the furry things, the birds and woolly lambs, 
And little new-born fairy-folk asleep inside their prams. 


The fairies live in Hyde Park, and in the month of March 
A little girl comes riding underneath the Marble Arch; 
She goes by way of Hyde Park, the fairies say she can— 
A busy little Wendy girl, to stay with Peter Pan. 


From ‘‘The Little White Gate,”’ by Florence 
Hoatson. Copyright, Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 


Ferry 


“A boat, sir; a boat, ma’am; to cross if you wish,” 
The Waterman plies at his oar. 
“Thank you, friend,” said the lady, “but as I’m no fish, 
I think I am safer on shore.” 
—Old Reader 


Industry 


Plough deep while others sleep, 
And you shall have corn to sell and to keep. 


—Farmer’s Maxim 


The Barometer 


When the glass falls low, 
Prepare for a blow; 
When it rises high, 

Let all your kites fly. 


—Old Saying 


The Cobbler’s 


Shoes on counter, bench and shelf; 
Shoes heaped on the floor, 

And a golden giant’s boot that swings 
Above the cobbler’s door. 


Stubby toes and run-down heels, 
Leather soles worn thin; 

Shoes so cracked and shiny that 
They positively grin. 


Muddy shoes like tired tramps; 
Dancing slippers new,— 

Cobbler, as you mend them all, 
Do they talk to you? 


Do they tell you what they’ve seen 
On the roads they know? 

Do they say what sort of folk 
Take them to and fro? 


Are they glad to rest chemselves 
In your shop awhile? 

Or are they eager to be off 
Mile after mile? 


And does the golden boot outside 
Hanging by itself 

Wish it were a plain, patched shoe, 
Cobbler, on your shelf? 


From “‘Tazis and Toadstools”’ by Rachel Field. 
Copyright, Doubleday, Page & Co. 


A Tiny Boat 


By Ourvia JARETT—11 years old 


A peanut shell makes a lovely boat 
You can make it float and float, 
With a tiny mast and a tiny sail 
About as big as a fairy’s veil. 


With a peanut and a tiny mast 

You can sail anywhere and ever so fast, 
You can go to Portugal and Spain 

To Africa and back again. 


From ‘‘Wild Geese,’’ The Edgewood School 
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HAMELIN. 
Albert 


THE Prep PIPER OF 
Illustrated in color. 
Chicago. $1.00. 

THE ENTERTAINMENT SPEAKER. 
gomery Major. 256 pages. 
pany, Chicago. 80.75. 

OOD editions of verse for boys and girls are 
J increasing in number. The series of “Just 

Right Books,” colorful, well bound, and suited 
to children’s library shelves at home or in school, 
has added two titles in poetry. Both are excel- 
lent in preserving the character of the classics for 
children’s appreciation. ‘‘The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin” is printed with gay pictures, full page 
and decorative, on every page, and the type is 
large and clear. ‘‘The Entertainment Speaker”’ 
will find a welcome in schools where the art 
of “speaking pieces” is still encouraged, a very 
fine art by the way, and one of our best mediums 
of teaching language. The home child as well 
may find profit in learning the selections included 
in the book from the ballads, narrative and 
patriotic poems of our greatest poets. 


By Robert Browning. 
Whitman and Company, 


Edited by William Mont- 
Albert Whitman and Com- 


CHILDREN’S THEATRES AND PLAys. 
Mackay. 265 pages. Illustrated. 
pany, New York. $3.50. 

E understand more fully each year the 
importance of play in the life of the child, 

and particularly dramatic play which makes a 

contact with literature and art. From the earliest 

manifestation of dramatic art in the school- 
made puppet theater to the community ‘Little 

Theatre’ in which adults and children may com- 

bine in stage-craft and acting, interpretation 

of life through the drama is taking on new 
values. 

Constance D’Arey Mackay knows the 
subject around which her book is built, 
not only from the wings but the school 
rostrum. She has written 
the best schoolroom plays we 
have, and she is also well 
informed in the technic of 
the theater. She has 
studied the 
development 


By Constance D’ Arcy 
D. Appleton and Com- 


of children’s folk drama in England, France and 
Italy. She is conversant with the needs and 
problems of the average American town in 
pageantry, church entertainment and the staging 
of outdoor plays. She carries us through descrip- 
tion and pictures from the Heckscher Children’s 
Theater, New York, the Los Angeles Children’s 
Theater, and the New Orleans Children’s Theater 
Guild, to the public school puppet-show of crudely 
realistic artistry. Lighting, costuming, writing 
the play, producing various types of drama and a 
helpful bibliography and index make this book 
one that will be welcomed and used wherever it 
is realized that ‘‘the play’s the thing” in child 
life as well as that of the adult. 

ITALIAN 


PrepsHow. By Eleanor Farjeon. 146 pages. 
Illustrated in color. Frederick A. Stokes Company, New 
York. $2.50. 


ADVENTURES OF CuiccHiI. By Paola Lombroso-Carraro. 


166 pages. Illustrated in color. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. $2.50. 

ISS FARJEON’S stories for children are 
always marked by distinction in style and 
subject-matter. At heart a poet, she brings rare 
poetic quality to her choice of themes, and her 
knowledge of childhood’s interests makes it 
possible for her to write stories for telling that 
charm as well as develop the hearers. “Italian 
Peepshow”’ is really two books in one; the first 
part is given over to adaptations of delightful 
Italian folk lore, the latter part of the book to 
stories from Miss Farjeon’s own imagination. 
Since her selection of the folk material is wise, 
and her original stories express almost a folk 
quality in their teaching, the book com- 
mends itself to the story-teller. We are 
enabled to look through a magic telescope 
which makes poor things glamorous, 
and the prideful insignificant. We 
learn how the first puppets came to be, 
the enchantment of a group of 
care-free folk who preferred danc- 
ing to work and therefore 
must always work at the 
business of 
dancing. We 
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listen to a street barrel-organ whose music 
makes everyone happy, and enjoy with Susan 
Brown a rose-pink fortune which by day could 
be kept in her pocket and by night under her 
unrealized. 


cheek, 
Paola Lom- 

broso - Carraro, 
who wrote 
“The Story of 
Chicchi” is the 
daughter of 
the well-known 
Italian scientist, 
Professor Cesare 
Lombroso. She 
is active in the 
study of nature 
and in the de- 
velopment of 
children, and 
unites with her 
knowledge of 
child life the 
ability to write. 
Her book is a 
series of chap- 
ters, each one a 
story in itself, 
about the life, 
adventures and 
growing-up of a 
small boy who 
might easily be 
an American 
child, except 
that the back- 
ground of the 
book gives the 
customs and 
color of modern 
Italy. This is 
an excellent 
book for sup- 
plementary 
reading in be- 
ginning geog- 
raphy. 

THE FATHER OF 
LirrLE WoMEN. 
By Honoré Will- 
sie Morrow. 283 
pages. Illustrat- 
ed. Little, Brown 


and Company, 
Boston. $3.00. 


RS. MORROW writes in this hitherto unpub- 
account of 


lished 


pioneer work in the education of young chil- 
dren, “He was and is the greatest of all America’s 
schoolmasters.”’ 


always thrilling because 


Whether this is an extravagant 
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In the April Issue of 
American Childhood 


> 


New Things From Old 


Madilene Veverka, kindergarten-primary su- 
pervisor, Los Angeles Public Schools, describes 
hundreds of creative uses in industrial arts for 
otherwise discarded materials of school and home. 


Daily Program for a One-Teacher School 


Professor H. M. Culter, director of rural educa- 
tion, Kansas State Teachers College, gives prac- 
tical help for the rural school teacher. 


The Kindergarten in the Community 


Our plan of publishing courses of study from im- 
portant public school revisions includes the Detroit 
kindergarten curriculum. Detroit is a type city 
representing the harmonizing of industrial and 
cultural interests. Community contacts are pre- 
sented in the April instalment. 


Art Service 


Louise D. Tessin gives help in fine and indus- 
trial arts from the Kindergarten through the 
elementary school. 


Stories for Easter Health Teaching 


Method in Reading 


A. Bronson Alecott’s 


advance of the times. 


statement the reader must decide, but the fact 
remains that this biography, particularly that part 
of it which deals with the development and tragic 
downfall of the Temple School in old Boston, and 
Elizabeth Peabody’s work there as Mr. Alcott’s 


assistant should 
be read by 
everyone inter- 
ested in the 
early education 
of childhood. 
The book con- 
cerns itself with 
the life of the 
father of Louisa 
May Alcott, so 
far as his child- 
hood and teach- 
ing experience 
brought him in 
touch with the 
educational 
poverty of his 
times. This pe- 
riod he greatly 
enriched, re- 
membering the 
longings of his 
own boyhood 
on scrub 
farm at Spindle 
Hill, and his 
struggles in 
country school 
teaching. He 
saw the tri- 
umph of his 
theories of the 
spiritual nur- 
ture of children 
in the amazing, 
if ill-fated, Bos- 
ton experiment 
of the Temple 
School. 

Mrs. Morrow 
consulted the 
diaries of 
ecott for her 
work, which 
contribute a 
wealth of inter- 
esting material 
in his contacts 


with Emerson, Hawthorne, Harriet Martineau 
and Miss Peabody, the latter a pioneer in the 
kindergarten movement in America. The meth- 
ods of the Temple School were many years in 
Individualism, self-activ- 


™ | 
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ity, self-government and an attempt to create a 
background of artistic beauty in the schoolroom 
were among its innovations. Miss Peabody’s 
diary of the children’s conversations with Bron- 
son Alcott expresses the success of his theory 
of the need for education of genius. An even 
more lasting memorial to this New England 
teacher is found in the books of his talented 
daughter. 


REBUILDING THE CuILp. A Srupy IN MALNUTRITION. 
By Frank Howard Richardson, A.B., M.D. 319 pages. 
Illustrated. G.P.Putnam’s Sons, New York. $2.00. 


HOSE of our readers who remember Dr. 

Richardson’s papers published in AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD on the subject of fatigue and its rela- 
tion to health and school retardation, will realize 
the importance he places upon malnutrition. He 
is not alone in believing that the properly fed 
child is the happy, good and progressing one. In 
an introduction to ‘Rebuilding the Child,” Dr. 
Emerson, Professor of Pediatrics, Tufts College 
Medical School, Boston, says: 

“From one-third to two-fifths of all the chil- 
dren in the schools of this country are at least 
7 per cent, if not actually 10 per cent, below the 
weight established as normal for their age and 
height. What this means in decreased physical 
health, retarded school progress, and increased 
disciplinary burden, can hardly be realized. 
Parental anxiety and needless concern make life 
a trial to both parent and child; and susceptibility 
to disease becomes greatly increased.” 

The fact that Dr. Richardson has conducted 
nutrition classes for a number of years past gives 
him the right to speak with authority. He 
writes in much the same encouraging way he talks 


EDUCATIONAL 


234 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


CHILDHOOD 


DECORATIONS for the SCHOOLROOM 
Saves the Busy Teacher Time and Trouble 


Teachers have every minute filled with work and care, and yet there is always one more task 

to do. Decorations for the Schoolroom will prove a real time saver, with its many helpful 

posters, cut-outs, stand-ups, calendars, border designs, etc., besides various designs appropriate 
to the several holidays and seasons 


Price, $1.00 


PUBLISHING 


221 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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to patients in his consulting room. Diagnosis of 
malnutrition, faulty health habits, the tax upon 
childhood of family maladjustment, school strain, 
curable physical defects, measured feeding, pos- 
ture, and the nutrition class are hopefully 
presented, and the book has illustrations, charts 
and graphs to make its text completely plain. 
It is addressed to the professions we agree with 
Dr. Richardson are the greatest; parents, 
teachers, physicians and nurses. 


Tue Story-a-Day-Boox. By Nellie A. Holt. 145 pages. 
Illustrated in color. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $0.80. 


Tue Sinetnc Farmer. By James S. Tippett. 89 pages. 
Illustrated in color. World Book Company, Yonkers, 
New York. $0.68. 


RE-PRIMARY and beginning books in read- 

ing come to the reviewer’s desk in flocks. 
Each seems more attractive than the one before, : 
and when we note that twelve books of this kind 
are read now to one in the past the need for this 
quantity production is realized. Whether all the 
supplementary books are truly important is a 
question. The child’s first reading must grow 
from his experience, his language, and his story 
interests. The titles selected above do seem to 
have a quality that differentiates them from the 
average. 

Both books are built from classroom work by 
the teachers who supervised it. ‘The Singing 
Farmer’’ was written for children of The Lincoln 
School of Teachers College, New York, and 
records in simple sentences what a child most 
loves and longs to share on a farm. Even the 
green cover cloth and end papers, the latter with 


COMPANY 


2510 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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a design of a farmhouse and barn, take one away 


from the reality of a city schoolroom. ‘The 
Story-a-Day-Book”’ includes simplified versions 
of the stories the author found to be favorites in 
story-telling in the Coventry School, Cleveland, 
where she teaches. 


PANTALOON. By Edith Keeley Stokely. 
trated in color and black and white. 
Company, New York. $3.00. 


168 pages. Illus- 
George H. Doran 


HE Cireus Barber Shop with its painted 

wooden clown and tent full of animals upon 
which to ride when one’s hair is being cut is the 
background for this most delectable of tales. 
Betty Jane, a small boy who is being “‘shingled”’ 
near her, and Pantaloon, the clown, exchange 
this reality for fantasy. Perhaps it is the other 
way round, for the adventure into which they 
step when the animals and the wooden clown 
become alive is the familiar tenting ground of 
childhood. A Toy Hospital, the Well Worth 
Ten Cent Store, A Toy Army, Dropsy, a rag doll 
who ean cook, and live Ten Pins are a few of the 
delights the pages of ‘‘Pantaloon” unfold. It is 
rollicking, gorgeous humor of the best kind for 
children from cover to cover, truly a book to be 
listened to before one can read, and placed beside 
“Alice” and ‘“‘Through the Looking Glass’ for 
perennial ‘‘silent”’ reading. 

The illustrations, for charm of color and delight- 
ful humor, are as important in this instance as the 
text. Gertrude Kay’s interpretation of the spirit 
of childhood is too well known to need description, 
but she has given a pictorial quality to the text 
that does more than illustrate; her interpretation 
of the story makes the characters live with the 
people Tenniel drew. 


An Artist of American Childhood 


Our cover this month is a reproduction of 
Julian Lamar’s painting of Stanwood Kenyon, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Kenyon. 

Mr. Lamar, who studied under William Chase 
and Karl Marr, is a leading American portrait 
painter. Among children, his work includes 
portraiture of the grandchildren of Theodore 
Roosevelt and many others in New York, Long 
Island, Baltimore, Washington and the West. 
Mr. Lamar began his artistic career at the age of 
eleven. 


Cultural Basis for Curriculum 


“Teaching as a Fine Art”’ will be the keynote of 
the Eighth Annual Ohio State Educational Con- 
ference which the College of Education, Ohio 
State University, will conduct at Columbus on 
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April 12, 138, and 14. Last year, with an attend- 
ance record of 4,500, the Seventh Annual Confer- 
ence broke all previous registration figures. The 
Executive Committee for the 1928 Conference 
anticipates that the “new record a year”’ tradition 
will be continued this year. 


Dr. Elisabeth Rotten 


Those who attended the Conference of the New 
Education Fellowship last summer at Locarno 
found there a rare leader who had heretofore been 
but a name to most Americans. Dr. Elisabeth 
Rotten stirred all the delegates to the depths by 
her spiritual approach to the problems of educa- 
tion and of life. At the same time she impressed 
everyone who met her with her selfless generosity 
and her practical good sense. This spring Ameri- 
cans will have a fuller opportunity to meet and 
hear in their own language this woman who has 
inspired so much of the new educational move- 
ment in Germany. She is to arrive in New York 
at the end of February and lecture there and 
in Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, Chicago, 
and Boston during March and April. 

Dr. Rotten speaks English fluently and has 
spoken before many English audiences. To an 
American audience she can bring those spiritual 
implications and overtones which we crave, yet 
are often too self-conscious to express clearly. 
She can help us to clarify our impulses to remake 
education and can tell us graphically what the 
New Education means in Europe. 

Any inquiries about engagements, fees or 
opportunities to hear Dr. Rotten while she is in 
this country may be addressed to Mr. John Roths- 
child, The Open Road, 2 West 46th Street, New 
York City. 


Opportunity for Nature Study 


The National Association of Audubon Societies 
again renews its offer to furnish bird pictures and 
literature describing birds and their habits. It 
is through the generosity of some of its members 
that it is made possible to supply teachers and 
pupils with this material at one-half the actual 
cost of publication and distribution. 

The plan is very simple. The teacher may 
explain to the pupils that they are going to form a 
Junior Audubon Club, and have a few lessons from 
time to time about common North American 
birds. The teacher will also explain that each 
child wishing to be enrolled must bring a fee of 
ten cents in return for which he will receive a set of 
six beautifully colored pictures of our common 
birds, made by the leading artists of America. 
Accompanying these pictures there will be six 
leaflets written by well-known authorities on bird 
life, telling about the nesting habits of birds, 
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CLAY MODELING in the schoolroom provides seat work of constructive value. It is a part of 
the day’s program in every progressive school. Where best results are sought, the best material 
" is used, and that is 


n The Clay of Ouality 


y Ready for use when taken from the box—always 
i plastic —yet of sufficient consistency to retain its 
y shape without shrinking or drooping when worked 
into the desired model. 

- } PLASTELINE is the one clay perfectly adapted 
k to all kinds of models. The bas-relief of Grant’s 


Tomb, shown, was modeled with the same clay as 
was the box of fruit. In basketry models, where 
: fine rolled strips of clay are required, the elasticity 
il ; and cohesiveness of PLASTELINE makes it superior 


at to all others. It will ‘‘bend without breaking” to a 
- greater extent than any similar clay on the market. 
ie 
PLASTELINE is packed for the 

yr 
teacher’s convenience— four quarter- | ASTELINE 
7 pound rolls in a square tuck box. 
Ww After using the clay, it may be re- a a 

rolled and put back into the box, keep- TEN 

ing it clean and fresh at all times. 
ARTISTIC COLORS 
LC 
It Insist on Plasteline 
ne WHITE 
. for your school work—specify it on 
St. Gaudens your requisitions — and know the | enabling the teacherto teach 
Ly | made working models of his | satisfaction of using the best model-  .” 
a masterpieces with PLASTELINE. tions 1n connection 
m It is the favorite material of ing material made. with the modeling lesson. 

present-day sculptors. 

h Write for color-card. 
of 
of 
on / MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
ix BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
rd 


CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co., Agents KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros., Agents 
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their food, their winter and summer homes, their 
travels, their enemies and many other facts of 
interest. 


Charting Childhood 


(Continued from page 8) 


problems, and tried to help her solve them. It is 
significant to note that the problem was nearly 
always one of breaking upa bad habit. No fact 
could be more indicative of the importance of 
early training, of forming the right habits in the 
first place. 

In addition to the conferences on the psychology 
of childhood we had lectures by physicians 
presenting important matters from their stand- 
point. 

We look forward to a time when we may have 
on the campus a library and conference room 
where a parent may come at any time and get 
advice on any aspect of child training and consult 
books which will give them help. It is our desire 
that mothers get in the habit of solving their 
problems in the light of science and common 
sense, that they form the habit of consulting 
scientists and going to science laboratories for 
help and guidance. Perhaps eventually we shall 


Probably 
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School Bureau—Pencil Sales Department 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY - 


have community co-operation and all work 
together for the common good of our preschool 
children. 

The Clinic School serves as a laboratory for 
Teachers College girls who do some of their 
student teaching there. The quotations follow- 
ing are taken as typical from the reports of the 
girls. 

“The most important benefit I received was the 
insight into the child’s nature and the opportunity 
to learn the best way to handle it, individually 
as well as collectively.” 

“IT learned to realize how the teacher guards 
and guides the children in work and play, protects 
their health, helps them to help themselves, and 
teaches them to have consideration for others.”’ 

“There is a free and contented atmosphere and 
all work together congenially and happily.” 

“In general I have learned to respect little 
children. I found out that they observe and are 
capable of much more than adults give them credit 
for. I discovered that children can be reasoned 
with. We must answer their questions to the best 
of our ability.” 

“From my experience I have learned what 
children are capable of doing and will never make 
the mistake of doing too much for them. You 
must teach the little child to respect you and yet 


Is every beginning difficult ? 


. . . SO make it as much easier 
as possible for little fingers learning to write. 
pencil they can hold easily and firmly without cramping . . 


DIXON’S 
BEGINNER’S 
PENCIL 


“NOTE TO TEACHERS: Send to us for The Beginner’s Packet, No. 205J—free 


Give them a 
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not to fear you. The teacher is regarded as a 
friend, a guide, a counselor of the small. The 
teacher is not there to tell the child what he needs 
to know but to help him discover these things for 
himself. If you tell the little child to do some- 
thing you must see that he does it. You must 
make him realize that you mean what you say.” 

We have been much interested in the effect the 
preschool has on the home life of the children. 
The mothers are unanimousas to its good influence. 
The school socializes, gives self-reliance. In the 
words of the mothers: ‘The children learn to 
play with others, are less selfish, more self-reliant, 
more assertive, more thoughtful, more mannerly. 
The school strengthens the home influence. The 
children are more obedient at home, their pride 
can be appealed to, they have more interests, are 
more orderly, their home training is easier.” 
Not one mother thought our work had weakened 
the home influence. 

From observing the school, from conferences 
with the teacher and the director, and from the 
books in the library the mothers get many ideas 
which they carry out in home training, what 
books to read to the children, material and 
apparatus to be used in home play, ideas for home 
activities with crayons, paints, and pictures, and 
practical ideas of habit formation. 

We expect to improve our preschool in the 
future by an even closer union and co-operation 
of home and school. 


Common Ground to All 

(Continued from page 11) 
School Number 15, New York City. There are 
of course very beautiful and elaborate school 
gardening projects in New York City, particu- 
larly those conducted under the direction of 
the School Garden Association. The results at 
Public School Number 15 show what can be 
done with a small green plot wedged between 
tenements where the foreign-born poor of a 
gigantic city live. The school endeavors to 
brighten the neighborhood by planting bulbs 
in the fall and seeds in the spring. In the early 
spring this garden is aglow with bright colors, 
daffodils, hyacinths, crocuses, and many colored 
tulips. In the fall many hardy flowers, such as 
calendula, four-o’clocks, sunflowers, sweet alys- 
sum, morning glory, china pinks, asters and 
zinnias bloom when the children return from the 
summer vacation. These are planted early in 
the spring and make the garden an oasis in the 
desert of the city’s barren sidewalks. Many of 
the children who cultivate this school garden of an 
Kast Side district do not leave the city all summer. 
It is the only reflection of country beauty which 
comes to them. 


In Westchester County, near New York City, 
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THE LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY 
HOUSE IN THE MIDDLE WEST 
Offers 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE MATERIALS 


FOR KINDERGARTEN AND 
PRIMARY GRADES 


Little Folks’ Riddles 


Silent Reading Seat Work 


$481. A set of thirty-two riddles in simple words 
for beginners in reading, each riddle made up of six 
short sentences. The answer is in the form of a pic- 
ture, which in turn offers varied possibilities in simple 
drawing und coloring work. This material as silent 
reading seat work will engage the interest and enthu- 
siasm of any child. 


In attractive box with colored label. 


© 
oN 


Child Life Interests 


Silent Reading 


$480. 
illustrations in outline of familiar subjects, drawn in 
simple lines, and twenty-four cards with descriptive 
sentences. 


This box contains four large cards with 


The child reads the sentences, one card at 
a time, finds the illustration which applies to each 
card, and colors the picture. The subjects treated 
are things children are keenly interested in and meet 
in their everyday life. 


Write for Prices and Complete Catalogue 


THOMAS CHARLES CO. 


2249 CALUMET AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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shower and servidor 


TARIFF MODERATE 


one of the Worlds finest 


ATLANTIC CITY 


NEW 
JOEL HILLMAN 


The 
Alamac Botel 


Broadway and Seventy-First Street 
New York City 
The perfect selection when visiting 
ahs the Metropolis 


600 Rooms each with bath, 


Renowned CONGO ROOM & Aerial 
Balcony, Coolest Place in Towa! 


“Because of location it is an ideal summer botel 
Many garages nearby—plenty of parking space 


Wire at Our Expense for Reservationsl 


§o near the Ocean its called- 


‘The Breakers 


§o modern in equipment and 
well conducted it is known as 


Hotels 


plan a Sojourn by the Sea and visit 


Breakers 


JULIAN HILLMAN 


President Vice President & Manager 


Write for 
Details 
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the children of New Rochelle are taking part in a 
project to preserve the forests which are being cut 
down faster than new growth can take the place 
of the old. This school gardening experiment 
covers a space of one hundred and fifteen acres of 
woods which have been loaned to the children 
by the Westchester County Park Commission. 
There the school boys and girls plant young trees. 
They have set out three thousand trees so far. 
They are also developing this woods tract as a 
wild flower and bird sanctuary. 

About seventeen hundred children have taken 
part in this work of reforestation and have devel- 
oped a rare spirit in their nature study. A great 
many classes take their lunches to the sanctuary 
and spend the day there working and studying. 
A development has been seen in the fact that 
there is no litter left from these lunches; it is the 
children’s own forest and they are trying to make 
and keep it beautiful. In mid-winter visits are 
made to leave food for the birds and to trace 
animal tracks. These are thrilling nature trips. 
In thus caring for public property the children 
are getting important training in civics and ethics. 
They are developing in health. Best of all they 
are spreading the spirit of conservation of the 
natural beauty of their environs. 

The development of school gardening in Inde- 
pendent School District, Number 27, Hibbing, 
Minnesota, which has arrived at a large measure 
of success, also teaches conservation. The direc- 
tor of this work, M. I. Smith, Vice-President, 
School Garden Association of America, says that 
if children are taught the characteristics and 
essential properties of plants and animals the 
matter of conservation will automatically be taken 
care of. He emphasizes the work as affording 
wholesome exercise, developing the powers of 
observation, serving as a means of vocational 
guidance, satisfying a creative longing, cultivating 
habits of thrift and industry and teaching respect 
for property and for the dignity of labor. This 
means character building. 


Teaching Health Habits 
in the Primary Grades 


(Continued from page 16) 


V is for Value that we get from vegetables and 


meat. 
There are so many good thirgs that we forget to 
eat. 


W is for Water, a drink for young and old, 
Ten glasses are none too many, so I have been 
told. 


X is for Xmas when we always have fun, 
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But we never think of what we eat until after it is 
done. 


Y is for Youth, we all want to keep, 
For when we get very old, we can’t climb a hill so 
steep. 


Z is for Zero on a cold winter’s day, 
This gives us rosy cheeks when we go out to play. 


Making Geography a Phase of Life 
(Continued from page 25) 
effect rather than from effect to cause as here- 
tofore. This has the advantage of drawing 
upon all of the former experiences of the children 
and applying them in a different way, thus 
furnishing them with a real problem in thinking. 


Are Today’s Schools Educating 
for Parenthood? 
(Continued from p.ge 26) 


today doing to make the next generation of 
parents better prepared for their tasks?’ It is 
fair to ask that the schools give some attention 
to the need of developing an idealism that 
dignifies the home, homemaking and _parent- 
hood. We have taken it for granted that the 
schools must work consciously toward better 
citizenship; but we have taken it for granted 
that homemaking, in the spiritual sense, and 
parenthood would take care of themselves. The 
school, however, must be made to supplement 
the home, not the home the school, and that 
in two ways. First, the school can do many 
things that the home might be doing, but more 
economically and_ effectively, perhaps; and 
second, the school must contribute to the devel- 
opment of those attitudes and understandings 
that will make for progressively better homes. 
The education of teachers and of other pro- 
fessional workers must further be paralleled by 
provision for education for parents. This has 
long been recognized, but has only in compar- 
atively recent times been systematically planned 
and promoted. I am sure that it would be 
asking too much of a person in my position 
to indicate needs without pointing to the work 
actually being done by the organization with 
which I am connected. The Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America has carried on_ parental 
education, for the parent already on the job, 
for nearly forty years. Through its study groups, 
its publications, its committees, and its Exten- 
sion Division, it has analyzed problems, organ- 
ized materials, developed methods for carrying 
over to practicing what experience and science 
have to teach us about the many problems of 
childhood and youth. Other voluntary and 
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A NEW BOOK 


; 
of Short, Simple and Inspirational Songs ; 
for Kindergarten, School and Home ; 


<The Childrens Book || 62 Short Songs, 


oe and 


about Nature, 
Playmates, 
Greeting, 

Patriotic Sub- 

jects, Animals, 


4 
4 
Birds, Flowers, 


Words by 


Harriet Blanche Jones 


J 
a Music by 


Florence Newell Barbour t 
etc. 


35 Rhymes 
about Health, 


Cleanliness, 
Social Habits, 
“yj Religious Habits, | 
Prce 81.00 net ete. 


A Companion Collection to the Popular : 
**CHILDLAND SERIES”’ ; 
CHILD-LAND IN SONG AND RHYTHM 
CHILD-LAND BOOK II ; 
CHILD-LAND IN SUNDAY SCHOOL 4 


Send for Descriptive Circular 


THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
120 Boylston Street 8 West 40th Street ; 
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“A Distinguished Contribution to the 
Poetic Life of Childhood.” 


Compiled by 


JOSEPHINE 
BOUTON 


Introduction by 


CAROLYN 
SHERWIN 
BAILEY 


PRICE $1.75 


Poems for the Children's Hour 


BOOK for the appreciation of children, not one 
whose pages the adult will have to interpret and 
adapt in order to form a taste for poetry in the 

early years. ach poem included is short and its sub- 
ject-matter is that of childhood. The child will learn 
the verses naturally and make them a part of his life 
because he loves them. 

They are classified and grouped under fourteen sub- 
ject headings covering a wide range of child interests, 
an representing the work of best known poets, from 


Shakespeare to Walter D. La Mare. 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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HinhestG Grate Colored Chalk | 


Blackboard Crayons | | 
All Colors | 


THREE GRADES | 
From the Deepest Shades || | 
and the Finest Tints } 


if 


HANDY 
CLASSROOM 
PACKAGE || 


} Red Seal Colored Chalk Crayons 


| Nos. 61 and 62 Red’Seal Colored Chalk—pack of 24 or 12 as- 
| sorted or solid’colors in a box; also in 1-gross boxes assorted | 
or solid colors. 


1@ Send for samples or ask for information. 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 
| DANVERS, MASS. 


ENGRAVING 


MASSASOIT company 


DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. PHONE RIVER, 2100 


Specializing 
in Fine Plates for 
School Annuals 
Personal Greeting Cards 


Specially Designed 
Diplomas for 


Private 


and Public Schools 


‘ 
PICTURE YOUR PRODUCT 


official agencies are coming more and more 
to recognize the need for parental education, 
and many organizations are now co-operating 
toward the common purpose of making parent- 
hood more intelligent and more efficient, and 
of greatest value to the children. 


Making Reading Creative 


(Continued from page 28) 


The gingerbread boy met a little boy. 
The gingerbread boy met a red hen 
He ran away from them. 


Again, units may be made from dramatization 
such as the dialogue employed therein. In addi- 
tion, there should be chart units of poems, original 
or reproduced. Some charts should summarize 
health rules, and the like. 

The child thus reads during this first stage his 
own familiar material. He uses the word sen- 
tence freely. He understands what is meant 
when he is asked to give a sentence about a cer- 
tain thing. He recognizes that a number of 
sentences are used together for each chart unit, 
and he begins the necessary reading habit of 
looking ahead. He learns during this chart- 
reading phase the mechanical habits of reading 
from left to right and down the page. 

He has had opportunity to read silently to 
“find himself” while reading bulletin messages, 
the daily one from the teacher; the lunch menu, 
if lunches are served in the school; to read the 
calendar; to read signs placed around the room; 
to read directions for work written by the teacher 
upon the board; to find the correct labels to paste 
below pictures; to build rhymes, when he has 
been given a complete rhyme unit to serve as a 
model, and a number of cut phrases to be arranged 
in correct sequence in duplication of the model. 

For oral reading at this stage, all the units are 
read aloud to give pleasure to others. Certain 
parts of the units are read aloud to inform or 
convince others where there has been a difference 
of opinion as to “what it says.” Parts of plays 
and dramatic dialogue, too, are read aloud as 
“try-outs” for future dramatization or in the 
real dramatization itself. 

In addition to this chart material, books are 
used to stimulate an interest in printed material 
that is removed from their own immediate experi- 
ences. A bookshelf, low enough for the children 
to reach comfortably, should be in a convenient 
corner. The first books placed there should be 
the favorite story or picture books brought from 
home by the children themselves. As the teacher 
tells stories to the class, suitable editions con- 
taining these stories should be added to those 
already on the bookshelf. The children are 


invited to bring books from home or to use those 
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on the library shelf for reading aloud to the 


AMERICAN 


group. Class periods should be given for exami- 
nation of books and should yield frequent requests 
to the teacher to read or tell the class a story that 
has awakened interest. Fiction should not be 
exclusively represented. Picture books, such as 
‘The Wonder Book of Ships,” “The Wonder 
Book of Railways,” ‘‘Animals at the Zoo,” ‘‘Four 
and Twenty Toilers,’ and the like will find a || 
welcome from these very young readers. i] 
How long should this period last? The time | 
varies with individuals and with groups. It 
usually lasts from four to six weeks. However, 
when the child has attained the correct attitude 
towards reading, namely, ‘‘this means something 
and I must get it’’; when he is interested in books 
evidenced by the fact that he takes them for 
examination from the reading shelf and asks, 
“What does it say?”’; when he is familiar with the 
use of certain frequently appearing words* and 
groups of words; when he has the correct eye- 
movement habits of starting at the left, reading 
from left to right, and proceeding correctly down 
the page, line by line; lastly when he has acquired 
a little skill in reading silently, employing correct 
visual phrasing, and can read orally with correct 


if 
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verbal phrasing he is ready to make an attack || 


upon the next stage of difficulty, namely, the book 
stage. 

*““Wide variation exists in practice as to the number of words which 
are taught in this way before children begin to use books. The tend- 
ency seems to be toward increasing the number learned. A low 
essential is fifty. The average for first-grade classes in one city is 


about eighty.’”’— The Twenty-Fourth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part 1, 1925, page 81. 


Note: The book stage in teaching reading will be fresented by 
Professor Bamberger in an early issue. 


Projects in Primary Number 
(Continued from page 30) 
sold, the reading of numbers to thousands, 
numbers on houses, and the reading and writing 
of U. S. money. 

The geography work included the making 
of a large map ef the school district. In doing 
this the class started with the main street in 
front of the school building, located one or 
two important crossings or buildings, and then 
each child helped to locate the street on which 
he lived, the streets near his home, and gave the 
directions of them if possible. 

This map was worked out on the blackboard, 
although it could have been done on the floor, 
and helped in locating our “‘districts’” later. 
Each child was assigned a “‘territory’’ nearest 
his home, not more than two squares in either 
direction, while two children living in the same 
“territory” had to decide upon the division 
of such district before starting out and so save 
disputes later on. 

In beginning work on the map the children 
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SCISSORS 


For SCHOOLS and 
KINDERGARTENS 


HE EXPERIENCE of 50 years in manufactur- 
ing and developing the “ACME” Lines of 


|| School Scissors is your guarantee that “ACME” 


Products are the best in the world. 

We employ several hundred 
expert and skilled cutlers 
(many have been with us over 
fifty years.) This organiza- 
tion takes special interest in 
producing the best high grade 
cast shears and scissors in 
the world. 

Every pair of the several 
hundred thousand scissors we 
ship annually is in- 
spected and tested 
for cutting—and 
they will hold their 
cutting edge. 


| 
| 


Tell us your requirements— 
we have Scissors that will please you 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Famous since 1874 


| FOR 


| The Kindergarten-First Grade 
| TEACHER 
| 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits. Issued by the Depart- | 
i} 


ment of Kindergarten-First Grade Education of Teachers 
College. Prepared by Agnes L. Rogers, Ph.D. 

19 pp. 30 cents 
|| A Tentative Inventory of Habits of Children Two Years — 
i Old. Issued by the Department of Kindergarten-First 
1 Grade Education, Teachers College. 

Revised Edition in preparation. 


KINDERGARTEN RECORD FORMS 


Prepared by the Department of Kindergarten-First Grade || 
Education, Teachers College. 


Individual Daily Record Sheet: Kindergarten-First 
Grade Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed for each 
pupil each month. 

Record of the Typical Activities of the Curriculum; Kin- || 
dergarten-First Grade Record of Subject Matter. One || 
sheet is needed for each class each week. 

Individual Yearly Record and Score Card: Kindergarten- 
First Grade Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed 
for each pupil each year. 


ii 4 cents each; 35 cents a dozen. 


Bureau of Publications | 


Teachers College 


NEW YORK CITY Columbia University 
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AWARDED Four GoLp 


Saved 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x 3 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5'2x8. 


of Kittens, Dogs, Horses, etc. 


Large Pictures for Framing. 


CATALOGUES 


ne Perr Pictures © 


fail to convey. 


Read this unsolicited testimonial : 


8 East 49th Street, New York City. 


ij (Signed) 


Dept. A. C. 


Send 50 Cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 for Children, « 


MEDALS 


Landseer 


For 50 or more. 


For 25 or more. 


Size 54% x8. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 


Three Cents Each for 15 or more. Size 7 x 9. 
Send $1.00 for 33 Common Birds with a very brief description of each. 


Artotypes 


September 16, 1927. 
THE BROWN-ROBERTSON COMPANY, Inc., 


At last we are able, through 


They should be in every school and home. 
Every child should have a collection of them. 
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‘The Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


yr 25 pictures 


Size 22 x 28 including the margin. $1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one. 
Send $2.00 for “Can’t You Talk?” and “Saved.” 
Hand Colored, same size, $3.00 for two; $2.00 for one. 


Send 15 Cents in coin or stamps for 64 page Catalogue, listing 2250 
pictures with 1600 miniature illustrations. 


Box 32, Malden, Mass. 


Perry Pictures give in glances what volumes of words 


Teachers: Select and Compile Your Own Picture 
Study Course from These Magnificent New Prints 


MINIATORNES 


GUARANTEED IN FULL COLOR, — 
Yellow, Red, Blue, Black 


238 SUBJECTS TO CHOOSE FROM 


With individual instruction texts for teachers 


Dear Sirs: 1am very pleased to write a word of endorsement of some of 

your publications which I have just had the pleasure of glancing over. 
The Day Masterpiece Miniatures, because of their somewhat larger size 

and interesting variety of new subjects, offer an enriched opportunity for pic- 
ture study. The prints which I saw also seemed most excellent in color quality. 

I was especially pleased to see the Historic Ornament Series, a very wel- 

come addition in the field of Art Appreciation. 

i color, to teach our children that fine art may be expressed in common uten- 
sils, wearing apparel, and home furnishings as well as in pictures and statues. 


it Very sincerely yours, 


ROYAL B. FARNUM, 
it State Director of Art Education, Massachusetts. 


Write for Prospectus and Specimen Prints Free to Teachers 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 
EDUCATIONAL ART PUBLISHERS 


424 Madison Ave. New York 
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listed the names of streets, and before they 
had finished with the work, they could name 
several more than they had been able to do 
at first; most of them could read the entire list 
and they could spell a few of the names. 

In learning how to take orders and put them 
upon their slips, they learned the use of the 
abbreviations Mr., Mrs., St., Ave., Pl., and pd., 
and the use of the word Miss as well as the use 
of capital letters in writing the names of persons 
and streets. ‘The language work included much 
oral work and letter writing because before 
sending a child out on such an expedition as 
this, the parents’ consent must be obtained. 
This was done by means of a letter, class com- 
position on the blackboard copied and taken home. 


Courtesy and Salesmanship. 


After some discussion as to whether personal 
appearance would help in any way, the class 
decided that it would be better to have clean 
hands and face, hair combed and shoes brushed. 
Quite a little time was spent in deciding the 
better way to approach a customer; how to 
explain the sale, giving its purpose, how to 
thank a purchaser and how to be courteous 
to one who does not buy. And in order to 
impress the children forcibly with the importance 
of this part of our program, part of an afternoon 
was devoted to dramatizing the possible situ- 
ations, one child taking the part of the salesman 
and another that of the person from whom he 
desired to obtain an order. 


Reading «nd Spelling. 


These were touched upon incidentally it would 
seem, but when a list of words pertaining to 
the activities engaged in were placed upon the 
board, the children began to say, “I ean spell 
that word,” “I ean spell that one,” and when 
presented with a paper each child could write 
quite a list, possibly as many as would have 
been learned in any other way, and without 
exertion on the part of the teacher. 

The result of all this was that, beginning 
Friday after school and working Saturday, the 
class was able to telephone an order for 1,250 
balls of popeorn on Monday afternoon and 
this number had to be increased to 1,600 on 
Tuesday. These arrived before recess on Wed- 
nesday, and before noon they were counted 
out into baskets provided by the children and 
were ready for distribution. 

The accounts showed money collected for 
1,596 balls and 4balls given for services rendered, 
1,600 in all. A considerable amount of school 
work was accomplished and $40.00 was cleared, 
which amount together with what the school 
had on hand was enough to buy the victrola 
and a few records besides. 
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Why Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


ACING the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 
A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


URINE; 
FOR Your 


EYES 


Pupils need not be musicians to play the 

SONG-O-PHONE. They play immediately 

—no study—nopractice. [ftheycanhum 

atune, fine orchestral effects can be produced 

! with these wonder instruments. Hundreds 

of successful pupil bands, playing SONG-O- 

PHONES entirely, attest to the popularity 

of these quickly-played cornets, saxophones, 

trombones, bugles, etc. The children will 

enjoy it— you will find it an excellent means of develop- 

ing their musical sense. Plan now to form a SONG 

O-PHONE pupils’ band. Write for catalog of SONG-O 
PHONES today — inexpensive — 70c to $5.00. 


THE SONOPHONE CO., 548 Wythe Ave., BROOKLYN, N.Y. Dept. C. 


Used fn all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of Kducationip 
the principal cities, Send for ill- 
ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
Diackbo» rds, siated cloth, black dia- 
Mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, crayon holders, easels, 
blackboard p'ate fnslabs, di viders, 
pointers, stone Blate blackboards, 
etc. Manufactured Only by the 
NEW YOBK 8!LICAT. BOOKSLATECO, 


90-22-24 Vesey Steg New York, 


TEACHERS—Add to Your Income 
by securing subscriptions to 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Every mother of a small child is a poten- 
tial subscriber. Liberal commissions are 


paid. Write for details. 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Springfield, Mass. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
‘*‘Bad’’ Habits in Childhood 


(Continued from page 32 
efficient, by encouraging him 
to do more and more for himself, 
and even to help his mother. 
In all this he should be handled 
gently, given free rein in work- 
ing out problems for himself 
when he shows any initiative, 
and friendly instruction when 
being taught which will pre- 
vent discouragement fail- 
ure. He ean be taught much 
through play and until lately 
the play method has been the 
one most advocated by pro- 
gressive educators. The pendu- 
lum is now swinging back a little 
however, and we are building 
child character through teach- 
ing the satisfaction of over- 
coming obstacles and carrying 
small responsibilities faithfully. 
In other words, though we can 
teach a child all the technic of 
any piece of everyday work 
through the device of play, and 
it may be indeed the most effi- 
cient way to teach anything, we 
are also. giving children little 
doses of work, as work. 

The child should be encour- 
aged to apply at home what he 
learns at the nursery school, 
such as dressing himself, putting 
away toys and waiting upon 
himself. He will of course be 
very slow, but mothers have to 
have one kind of patience or 
another. When he can occupy 
his time interestingly and win 
approval through his own 
achievements, he does not have 
to tyrannize his family to gain 
attention. He is then no longer 
a victim of nervous habits. He 
no longer needs them. 


The Children’s Flower Shop 
Continued from page 45) 
opportunity for a window box 
and woven raphia baskets hold- 
ing flowers were hung in this 
window. The finishing touch 
was the bluebird border the 
children fashioned from cut 
paper on the wall of the flower 

shop. 
Along with the constructive 


Webster’s New 
International Dictionary 


Constantly revised and improved to keep 
abreast of modern needs and information. 
Thousands of NEW WORDS such as audi- 
on, joy stick, Coolidge tube, Fascisti, radi- 
ophone, Freud, aerograph, eugenism, etc. 


Whatever Your Question about words, persons, 
places, you find here a ready accurate answer. 2,700 
pages; 452,000 entries, including 408,000 vocabu- 
laryterms 12,000 biographical names 32,000 geo- 
graphical subjects; 100 tables; 6,000 illustrations, 


One of the wisest of our school superintendents says: 
“| have never yet seen a person, whether pupil or 
teacher. who was accustomed to 

the frequent use of the diction-f7-=> 

ary who was not at the same 
time a good or superior all- 
round scholar. A better test 
than this of the value of 7% 
dictionary work could 
not be found. ~ 


Write for Helps in 
Teaching the 
Dictionary, FREE. 


G.&C.MERRIAM COMPANY 
\ Springfield, Massachusetts 


E HAVE represented the MILTON BRADLEY 
CoMPANY in above territory for over a quar- 


ter of a century. 


We will mail our catalog ““A”’ listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this territory, 
upon request. 


Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and sub- 
scriptions for American Childhood, for this terri- 
tory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street 


Kansas City, Mo. 


| The, Supreme 

| Authority ” 

“for the Schools 

| 
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work we talked about our plans 


and the children’s use of lan- 
guage grew amazingly. We 
kept the best sentences on the 
blackboard and _— afterward 
printed them on oak tag thus 
having two very interesting 
reading charts to hand on to 
the first gr ide teacher. 

Our project came to a climax 
on “‘open day” when the parents 
were invited to visit the school 
and see the work done by the 
pupils. Our flower shop was a 
spot of real beauty with flowers 
everywhere, for the children as 
a last thought had cut little 
white daisies with a yellow cen- 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


ter and strung them on green 
raphia and these strings were 
alternated with sprays of ivy 
brought in from outdoors.—M.M. 
Cooper, Kindergartner, Natchez, Miss. 


Flossie’s Mouse 
(Continued from page 49) 

He reached his home at last 
and felt in his pocket for the key, 
but all he found was a nibbled 
packet of cheese and—a hole. 

Then old Mick grew hot, and 
cold, and angry, and flustered 
and miserable. He pulled his 
pocket inside out, but the hole 
was on both sides. He thumped 
at his door, but it was safely 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and Primary 


Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 


The GEORGE M. HENDRY COMPANY, Ltd. 


Toronto, Ont. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER 
POSITIONS 


410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. 
tion, with Laws of Certification of Western St» 

Every teacher needs it 


exceptionally low price 


Card Sewing, $0.7 

Crayon Work and Painting, $0.7 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 

10 Christmas Cards, $0.40 


E. STEIGER & CO. 


| THE-BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


Eagle No. 283 


A distinctive pencil for first grade pupils 
toward finger-cramping, yet not heavy 
slight pressure 


703 East 13th Street 


WILLIAM RUFFER. Px D.. Mor 


GIFTS for the Little Ones 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a ge nerous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two children at an 


Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed 


49 Murray St. 


Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


283 EACLE PRA CTICF PENCIL CO: 


Practice Pencil. 


Large enough in diameter to minimize the tendency 
or clumsy, 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS: AGENCY 


BRANCH OFFICE 
LUMBER EXCHANGE 


DENVER. COLO MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 


We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 
Copyrighted Booklet, 
8, etc., etc.,’ 
Write today for enrollment card and information. 


Howto Apply and Secure Promo- 
‘free to members; 50c to non-members. 


gratis upon request 


NEW YORK 


NEw yore 


with a lead soft enough to write with 


New York 


fastened, the key was 
gone! The rain was falling 


more heavily every minute. 

‘Dear, dear, dear!’ said old 
Mick. “Why did I buy a 
stupid lock for my door? | 
was safe enough without it. 
Why did I wear a stupid over- 
coat? My fur coat should have 
been enough. I suppose I have 
dropped that key somewhere, 
and now I can’t go to bed until 
I find it.” 

Very wet, he started back by 
the way he had come. He 
swung from branch to branch, 
peering down at the wet ground, 
and at last he came to the 
valley where Flossie _ lived. 
The water had gathered here 
in a deep pool, and it was 
creeping, creeping, right up to 
Flossies door. Old Mick 
sprang quickly down. With his 
stiff claws he seratched at the 
door shouting: 

“Flossie! Flossie!’ 

“What do you want? You’ll 
wake the baby,” said Flossie, 
opening the door. And there, 
just inside the step, lay the key. 

“Aha,” said old Mick, stoop- 
ing to pick it up. “Aha, Flos- 
sie! It is lucky for you I lost 
my key tonight. It is lucky I 
had to come back.” 


“Why?” asked Flossie, who 
was half asleep. 
“Because you would have 


been drowned in your beds,’ 
said old Mick, pointing to the 
flood, which now lapped over 
the doorway. “Getup! Wake 
that baby up! Come higher in 
the tree.” 

But Flossie was already start- 
ing. She went into the corner, 
too, and gave Mouse a shake. 

“Mouse, wake up, or you will 
be drowned,” she cried. Then 
old Mick looked very thought- 
ful, and he said, “Oh, you have a 
pet mouse, have you? I wonder 
if your pet mouse knows any- 
thing about the hole in my 
pocket.” 

“T can’t say about that,” 
said Flossie, “but, as for the 
hole, come to me tomorrow and 
I will mend it.” 
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